Whether  she’s  south  of  the 
border  reporting  on  the  future 
of  Mexico  and  Mexican-American 
relations,  or  back  home  taking  an 
interest  in  the  future  of  a  fellow 
human  being . . .  Lois  Wille  has 
demonstrated  a  special  feeling  for 
people  and  their  problems  whatever 
their  rank  in  life  may  be. 

During  her  eighteen  years  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  roving 
correspondent  and  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  she  has  never  lost  this 
quality.  Lois  Wille's  byline  on  a  story 
is  one  more  reason  why  editors 
consistently  choose  The  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field.  Publisher 


Recently  Ms.  Wille  became  the  first 
American  to  be  granted  an  exclusive 
interview  with  the  next  President  of 
Mexico.  Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 

Back  in  the  U.S.  Ms.  Wille  used  her 
reporting  skills  to  focus  attention  on- 
and  get  help  for— an  ill.  unemployed 
vi/aitress  who  had  lived  for  three 
weeks  on  a  Chicago  park  bench. 


Blackmun  tells 
state  court  to 
rule  on  ‘gag’ 


U.S.  court  stops 
AT&T  from  lifting 
news  wire  rates 


‘Fast  close’  ad 
deadline  urged 
(see  page  20) 


®THE  FOURTH  6iST  ATE 


Lois  Wille 

of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 


She  lives 


the  good  neighbor 
policy 


Few  of  our.  readers  read  the  other  LA  metro  paper. 
So  we  bring  you  a  nearly  exclusive  market  of 
over  1 ,000,000  loyal,  responsive  prospects.  And... 


the  most  interesting  people 


help  you'sell  in  today’s 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


Guessing  is  not 

for  Donrey's  managers. 

They  know  where  their  company 
stands  from  moment  to  moment. 
They  know  how  to  maintain  stability 
because  they  can  rely  on  the 
experienced  assistance  of  Don rey’s 
central  accounting  system,  data 
processing  center  and  budgeting 
and  planning  office. 

Working  under  the  manager’s 
direction,  these  experts  save  him 
time  and  money  by  assisting  him  with 
everything  from  tax  reports  to 
payroll  to  long-range  revenue 
projections. 

Donrey  managers  say  this 
sophisticated  system  is  a  much 
needed  relief  from  bearing  the  entire 
load  of  tedious,  daily  paperwork. 
But  even  more  important,  it  makes 
their  operations  more  efficient. 

We  think  it’s  one  reason  why  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  has  grown  from 
one  newspaper  in  1 940  to 
twenty-nine  dailies  and  eleven 
weeklies  today. 


& 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Er»H>loyer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 
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THE 

NEWS  IS 
THE  MOST 
POWERFUL 
MEDIUM  IN 
BUFFALO. 


HERE'S  PROOE.. 

In  1974  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  77%  of  their 
daily  ROP  newst^aper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
That  same  year  almost  500  products  and  services  were  adver¬ 
tised  EXCLUSIVELY  in  The  News 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  Image  in  all  categories 
than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day) 

Over  1 1 .500.000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising 
Over  7  895.000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising 
Over  3.360.000  MORE  lines  of  Classified  advertising 
Over  674.000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General  advertising 
Over  259.000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising 
Daily  vs  daily  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in  3t  of  the 
32  Media  Records  retail  classifications  including... 

91%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 

92%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

77%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

70%  of  alLReal  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index.  1972  details  the  readership  of  The 
News-  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium  in  Buffalo 


Daily  News  Audience  %  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers  54% 

Total  Women  Readers  56% 

Total  Women  Readers  ( 1 8-49)  66% 

Total  Men  Readers  52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $  1 5.000  or  more  62% 


Sources  Media  Records  1974. 

Simmons  Local  Index.  1972 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


NOVEMBER 

30-0ec.  3 — Assn,  of  National  Advertisers  Annual  Meeting,  The  Breakers. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

30-Dec.  5 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  Newspapers  or  Groups  under 
75,000  Circulation,  Reston,  Va. 


DECEMBER 

1-5 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar.  Electronic  Editing  for 
the  Newsroom,  Easton.  Pa. 

3-5 — SNPA  Circulators’  Symposium  Atlanta.  Ga. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Newspaper  Graphics.  Sf.  Petersburg 
Times.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers 

under  75.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Economic  Outlook  for 

1976,  Washington.  D.C. 


JANUARY 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Managing  Editors  Seminar  for 

newspapers  under  50,0(X)  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  America  After  200 

Years;  The  Quality  of  Life.  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Assn.  Winter  Meeting,  Reston.  Va. 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Convention 

Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop  for  newspapers  over  30.000  circula¬ 

tion.  Managing  Editor's  Job.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

15-17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Wigwam,  Litch¬ 
field  Park,  Ariz. 

15- 17 — Texas  Press  Assn  Mid-Winter  Convention/Trade  Show,  Dallas. 

Tex. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Assn.  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Fayetteville.  Ark. 
18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington,  D  C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va 

20-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn.  Mid-Winter  Convention.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

23-25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives.  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Annual  Winter 

Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Winter  Membership  Meet¬ 

ing,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press  In¬ 
stitute.  Nashville,  Tenn 


FEBRUARY 

1- 6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Nuclear  Energy:  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems,  Washington,  D  C. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Meeting. 

Howard  Johnson’s  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

29-March  2 — N  Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Americana. 
Albany,  N  Y. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Stouffer's 
Greenway  Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar.  Harrison  Inn.  Southbury, 
Conn. 
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SKIING  OR  SELLING — NEW  ENGLAND  PUTS  YOU  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 

Witliin  50  miles  of  any  New  England  entry  point,  there  are  from  three  to  a  dozen  major  ski  areas,  with 
faeilities  for  downhill  skiing  at  any  level  of  expertise.  What’s  more,  the  entire  region  is  laced  with  trails  for 
that  newer,  more  earthbonnd  sport,  cross-coimtrv  skiing.  This  vear.  New  England’s  hotels  and  ski  lodges 
offer  attractive  rates  to  skiers  who  prefer  to  save  time,  monev  and  energv  for  sport  instead  of  spending 
it  on  transportation  to  Europe  and  the  West. 

New  England’s  ski  development  gives  a  billion-dollar  lift  to  the  region’s  economy,  putting  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  residents.  And  since  those  residents  are  among  the  nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers, 
you  get  a  superlative  run  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  New  England  dailv  newspapers. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

.v  M.  \ 

rnimm  o 


MEW  EMfiLAHEi 
Silld  otwerafc  la 

blaah  aad  white 


\bur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start  How  do 
you  go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding'? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service 
designed  to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write 
about  an  insurance-related  topic -a  publication 
called  Insurance  Backgrounder 

Each  Backgrounder  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field 
The  firsf  six  cover  Highway  Boobytraps,” 

"Federal  Flood  Insurance."  "Your  Car  s  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,"  "The  Arson  Epidemic,"  "Why  You 
Can  t  Read  Your  Insurance  Policy,"  and 
No-Fault  Auto  Insurance;  Federal  or  State'?" 

New  Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don't  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  six 
Backgrounders,  write  to; 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

IT  REALLY  PAID  TO  ADVERTISE— Cora  Williams,  wife  of 
Fiuffhlo  (Wyoming)  liulletiii  publisher  Jack  Williams,  re¬ 
cently  placed  this  ad  in  the  paper’s  classified  columns; 
“Would  the  person  who  borrowed  my  card  table  last  Fall 
please  return  it.  It  is  a  Samsonite  with  black  legs  and  a 
green  top.  Call  674-2413.” 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association  news  letter  reports  that 
the  evening  the  ad  appeared.  Jack  was  sitting  in  his  living 
room  looking  at  the  paper  and  recognized  his  own  phone 
number.  He  went  out  the  back  door,  used  a  neighbor’s 
phone  to  call  his  wife  and  confessed  that  he  was  the  “per¬ 
son”  who  had  the  table:  “I  borrowed  it  to  put  in  the  camper 
trailer  when  we  went  hunting  last  Fall.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“HOOD-WINKED”  says  the  lead-in  for  a  Detroit  Netvs  ‘Off 
the  Record”  report  that  labor  editor  Jack  Crelin  thinks 
he’s  been  had  with  recent  purchase  of  a  supposedly- 
Detroit-made  car.  A  staunch  advocate  of  buying  American 
products.  Jack  beat  down  his  wife’s  argument  that  if  he 
wanted  a  subcompact  for  transport  to  and  from  work  he 
should  buy  a  foreign  product.  Jack  fell  off  his  “Buy  Ameri¬ 
can”  soapbox  when  he  learned  the  vehicle  he  bought  was 
assembled  in  Canada — the  engine  was  built  in  Brazil — and 
the  transmission  came  from  France. 

«  «  « 

SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  READER— The  Carrizo  Springs 
(Texas)  Javelin  prints  a  cartoon  with  this  little  message:  “If 
you  find  mistakes  in  this  publication,  please  consider  that 
they  are  there  for  a  purpose.  We  publish  something  for 
everyone,  and  some  people  are  always  looking  for  mis¬ 
takes!” 

*  *  ♦ 

HOW  TO  SPRING  FORWARD;  FALL  BACK— The  item  in 
Catch-lines  November  8  about  retired  Michigan  news¬ 
paperman  Nick  Raar  (who  turned  the  electricity  off  for  an 
hour  to  set  his  clocks  back)  was  interesting,  writes  Brad 
Tufts  of  Bucknell  University.  “But,”  adds  Brad,  “what  is 
he  going  to  do  in  the  Spring— turn  the  electricity  off  for  23 
hours?  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
once  a  year.” 

♦  *  « 

A  MODERN  WILL-O’-THE-WEST  is  the  Denver  Post  de¬ 
scription  of  its  fabled  by-liner,  R.  W.  (Red)  Fenwick,  whose 
hair  has  turned  from  red  to  white  in  the  years  he’s  been 
riding  a  horse  around  Wyoming  in  search  of  news  and 
scootering  around  Denver  on  the  same  search.  And  he’s 
not  unknown  in  Montana. 

Fenwick,  while  officially  retired,  will  continue  his  Sun¬ 
day  column  “Ridin’  the  Range” — his  retirement  photo¬ 
graph  with  Jack  Kisling’s  story  shows  feet  up  on  the  old 
Underwood  and  Red’s  face  hidden  behind  a  copy  of  his  book. 

*  *  * 

A  WHOLE  NEW  IMAGE  for  Indianapolis  News  reporter 
Art  Harrison  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  concerned  after 
the  recent  election  in  the  Hoosier  capital.  Mayor-elect  Wil¬ 
liam  Hudnut  pulled  off  a  Republican  victory  and  also  broke 
a  five-year  jinx  hanging  over  the  reporter’s  head. 

Art  had  been  called  “Jonah”  or  “The  Albatross”  by  area 
politicians  on  election  day  because  every  candidate  he  was 
assigned  to  cover  on  the  vital  day  for  the  past  five  years 
has  lost.  It  got  so  bad  that  when  Republicans  this  year 
heard  Art  was  to  cover  Hudnut  they  considered  calling  the 
city  editor  and  to  ask  that  their  candidate  be  assigned 
another  reporter. 

But  after  the  Hudnut  victory  all  is  well.  And  the  News 
reported  it  was  a  tossup  as  to  who  was  happier  with  the 
final  vote — Hudnut  or  Harrison. 

«  *  ♦ 

HERE  AND  THERE  a  few  folks  read  newspapers  from  back 
to  front,  but  it  is  unusual  for  a  newspaper  to  be  printed 
that  way.  So,  the  weekly  Arthur  (Neb.)  Enterprise  may 
have  a  “first”  edition.  The  particular  edition  was  the  first 
one  after  conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset.  Carl  Crouse 
(publisher-printer- press  man-salesm  a  n-and- reporter) 
discovered  the  reversal  when  the  paper  rolled  off  the  press. 
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America,, 
you  have, 
esscellent 
tasle.^ 
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The  City  of  Roses  just  got  a  nice  bouquet 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency,  Portland,  Oregon  is  the  most  , 
livable  city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  nation-  , 
wide  E.P.A.  study,  in  which  243  metro  ij 
areas  were  surveyed  on  the  basis  of  5  h) 
different  categories.  r 

And  who  are  we  to  argue? 

We’ve  always  felt  that  Portland  is  a  unique 
sort  of  place. 

It’s  also  a  vital,  prosperous  market,  where 
folks  aren’t  shy  about  spending.  And  test 
marketers  will  be  glad  to  hear 


f  about  Portland’s  well-isolated  media, 
f  Like  us.  We’re  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon 
f  Journal.  We  reach  more  Portland  buyers 
than  any  other  single  buy  you  could  make. 
And  more  buyers  statewide,  too. 
And  to  keep  your  ads  looking  their  best, 
we  do  our  printing  in  America’s  largest 
offset  newspaper  plant. 
And  that’s  something  to  keep  in  mind. 
Because  when  you’re  trying  to  get  a  message 
to  America’s  most  livable  city,  we  can  make 
life  a  whole  lot  easier. 


Portland,  OfooonfTaQi.  Pepinderdid  Miiensiiy  Oy  Htwhouf  Noweptpoft.  IntodMo  Of  0.  A.  Womnoieo 


Editor  &  Publisher 

IM€  fOURTM  ISIATt 

Robsrt  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Nebraska  gag  order 

Everyone  is  calling  the  order  of  a  Nebraska  judge  a  “gag”  order.  It 
is  censorship,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  worst  kind. 

Not  only  did  the  Nebraska  District  Court  Judge  uphold  the  original 
restrictive  order  by  a  County  Judge  on  reporting  details  of  a  criminal 
case,  but  he  ordered  that  the  “exact  nature  of  the  limitations  of 
publicity  as  entered  by  this  order  will  not  be  reported.” 

The  judge  said:  You  not  only  cannot  report  developments  in  the 
case  but  you  cannot  tell  why  you  cannot  report  them  because  you 
cannot  describe  in  full  the  secrecy  order. 

Then  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  concurred  in  this  censorship  by 
taking  six  days  to  respond  to  an  appeal  by  the  press  announcing 
through  the  clerk  of  the  court  it  will  not  hear  the  appeal  until  Dec.  1. 
That  is  an  unconscionable  and  inexcusable  delay  on  an  issue  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  that  state. 

Fortunately,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Blackmun  is  not  part  of  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  in  Nebraska  and  has  told  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  act  swiftly  on  the  case.  He  said  he  had  serious  doubts  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  “gag”  order  and  added  that  a  delay  until 
Dec.  1  would  “constitute  and  aggravate  a  deprival  of  such  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  if  any,  that  the  press  has  to  report  open  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  court.” 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  newspaper  editors  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  any  judge  to  censor  what  transpires  in  open  court 
proceedings  and  we  hope  the  Supreme  Court  soon  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  so  once  and  for  all. 


Federal  election  regulations 

Although  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  which  affected  newspapers  were  repealed  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  1974,  there  remain  two  federal  election  regulations  which  do 
apply  and  all  newspaper  publishers  and  admen  should  know  about 
them. 

Section  612,  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  specifies  that  the  person, 
persons  or  associations,  committee  or  corporation  responsible  for 
payment  of  political  advertisements  must  be  identified  by  name.  Use 
of  the  words,  “paid  political  advertisement”  in  political  ad  copy  is  not 
considered  sufficient  identification  under  the  law,  according  to 
ANPA. 

Section  435  of  Title  2  of  the  U .  S.  Code,  deals  with  comparable  use 
charges  for  newspaper  space.  It  says  newspapers  may  not  charge  a 
candidate  “any  amount  for  such  (advertising)  space  which  exceeds 
the  amount  charged  for  comparable  use  of  such  space  for  other 
purposes.”  Furthermore,  political  committees  must  include  in  each 
ad  or  piece  of  literature  soliciting  contributions  a  notice  saying  “a 
copy  of  our  report  is  filed  with  the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
is  available  from  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.” 

Thorough  knowledge  of  these  in  every  newspaper  advertising 
department  may  avoid  some  irritating  headaches  in  the  future. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Caixtone 


A  SIGHT  FOR  SORE  E'TES 


letters 

NO  REPLIES 

Lately  I've  been  involved  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  that,  1  think,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  read  Editor 
&  Publisher — particularly  the  editors. 

The  problem,  basically,  is  that  a  number 
of  newspaper  editors — and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  take  out  classified 
ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher — have  taken 
to  not  responding  to  letters  from  job 
applicants,  even  when,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Editor  and  Publisher  adver¬ 
tisers,  they  have  solicited  them. 

In  my  o\vn  case  a  full  709f  of  those 
placing  help  wanted  ads  that  1  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  have  failed  to  reply  to  letters. 
Some  1  have  written  more  than  once,  still 
to  no  reply. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  not  restricted 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  advertisers,  nor  to 
myself.  In  a  recent  trip  around  the  United 
States  1  found  a  number  of  job  seekers 
who  had  run  into  the  same  problem. 

This  may  seem  a  minor  difficulty  to 
some,  but  it  can  become  major,  as  when 
one  delays  accepting  a  job  in  anticipation 
of  a  reply  from  someone  offering  a  better 
job. 

I  have  no  solution  to  the  problem.  Bad 
publicity,  such  as  this,  might  be  one  way, 
were  not  the  worst  perpetrators  those  who 
use  blind  box  numbers.  Aside  from  that, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  remind 
employers  that  job  seekers  are  no  less 
human  in  a  buyer’s  market  than  in  a  sel¬ 
ler’s,  and  no  less  due  a  basic  modicum  of 
courtesy. 

Mitchell  J.  Sheilds 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  *  ♦ 

1ST  WOMAN  ‘CAM’  OR  ‘CAD’ 

I  note  the  picture  ofRoz  Hooke  and  cut 
line  which  states  that  she  has  become 
classified  advertising  director  of  the  Bo.v- 
ton  Herald  American,  the  first  woman  in 
that  position  for  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper,  according  to  her  publisher. 
(E&P  October  I8,  page  13)  May  I  point 
out  that  back  in  1 946  the  Post-Gazette 
promoted  Kay  Henry  from  phone  room 
supervisor  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  she  held  that  post  with  distinc¬ 
tion  for  I5  years. 

William  Block 
(Block  is  publisher  of  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

3  CHEERS 

I  read  with  “interest”  the  article 
“Women’s  Bank  Uses  Print  Ads  Only” 
(E.«&.P.,  Il/l).  Very  encouraging  news. 
Three  more  cheers  for  Womens’  Lib! 

S.  Austin  Brew 
(Brew  is  national  advertising  consultant 
for  Ridgewood  Newspapers.) 


MISSED  POINT 

I’m  afraid  Alan  Littell  (Nov .  8),  former 
assistant  newsedhor  of  Ihe  International 
Herald  Tribune,  got  from  my  letter  of 
Oct.  1 8  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I 
hoped  I  was  saying. 

It  was  the  Harvard  Law  school  whiz, 
not  1,  who  suggested  that  the  election 
process  confers  some  sort  of  immunity 
from  restrictions  on  illegal  capering.  My 
point  was  that  if  Harvard  Law  placed 
such  emphasis  on  the  magic  of  elections, 
we  might  consider  that  the  politician  is 
elected  once  every  two,  four  or  six  years 
whereas  the  daily  newspaper  is 
“elected”  by  its  voluntary  constituents 
every  day.  1  am  100  per  cent  against 
cheating,  lying,  stealing,  et  cetera,  even 
though  1  missed  that  keen  J-school 
course  in  Beginners  Ethics. 

D.  R.  Segal 
(Segal  is  publisher  of  Gastonia  (N.C.) 
Gazette.) 

IMPLIED  MEANING 

In  the  September  27  edition  of  E&P 
there  was  a  very  strange  comment  in  an 
article  on  R.  Gordon  Ursul  in  the 
“Weekly  Editor”  column. 

Your  reporter  wrote  (page60)  about 
“an  obscure  medical  research  group  run 
by  Czechs  and  Jews  with  links  to  the  CIA 
.  .  .  expending  thousands  of  dollars  on 
political  assassinations.” 

I  found  this  particularly  disturbing. 
Why  does  this  obscure  reference  to  an 
obscure  group  mention  the  Jews  (or,  for 
that  matter,  the  Czechs)?  Does  it  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Jews  were  involved  in 


assassinations?  If  so.  what  does  that 
havetodowith  their  Jewishness?  IfJews 
were  supposedly  not  assassins  why  is  it 
stated  that  they  were  Jews? 

There  is  something  sinister  about  link¬ 
ing  unrelated  and  unsubstantiated  words 
in  a  way  that  implies  guilt. 

Throughout  their  long  history  the  Jews 
have  been  slandered  and  libeled  many 
times.  The  results  of  such  slander  and 
libel  are  now  visible  in  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  we  are  witnes¬ 
sing  the  beginning  of  the  latest  campaign 
to  annihilate  the  Jewish  people. 

Let  not  E&P  be  a  party  to  such  evil. 

Roy  S.  Neuberger 
(Neuberger  is  with  the  Long  I  stand  Press.) 

Short  Takes 

For  dieters  it’s  a  disater. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation 
has  appealed  formally  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  cost  of  hel- 
fare  in  New  York  City — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Russian  composer  Dmitri  Dmitryevich 
Shostakovich  died  last  night  in  Moscow, 
it  was  announced  at  a  performance  of 
Shostakovich’s  phony  orchestra. — San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Rabin  spent  the  afternoon 
cooking  the  cheese  blintzes  that  the 
guests  etc. — St.  Louis  Post- 

Dispatch. 
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Looking  for  national  advertisers. 

In  fact,  The  Globe  is  a  frequent  advertiser 
on  the  Advertising  Ne\vs  Page  of 
The  New  York  Times 

The  Times  is  a  logical  place  for 
The  Globe  to  tell  its  marketing  story  for 
two  reasons; 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  all  national 
advertising  billings  are  placed  in 
New  York. 

And  in  New  York,  The  Times  is  read 
by  more  media  decision  makers  on 
national  accounts— at  both  clients  and 
agencies— than  any  other  publication. 

If  you'd  like  to  increase  your  national 
advertising  sales,  get  in  touch  with  Arthur 
Irving,  media  advertising  manager. 

He'll  tell  you  why  over  $  1 1,000,000  was 
spent  on  media  promotion  last  year  in 
The  New  York  Times.  (More  media 
promotion  dollars  are  spent  in  The  Times 
than  in  any  other  publication.)  Call  him 
at  (212)  556-1455  collect. 

SI)c  JJork  Simc)5 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence 
and  influence  meet 

Other  offices  of  The  New  York  Times 
Boston:  84  State  St ,  02109,  (617)  227-7820 
Chicago:  233  N  Michigan  Ave.,  60601,  (3 12)  565-0969 
Detroit:  211  West  Fort  St ,  48226,  (313)  962-8484 
Los  Angeles:  900  Wilshire  Boulevard,  90017, 

(213)  628-3143 

Miami:  Dupont  Plaza  Center,  33131,  (305)  379-1601 
Philadelphia:  Phila  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg  ,  19107, 

(215)  LO  8-0280 


81%  of  the  newspaper  readeis  in  Boston 
who  went  to  Europe  last  year,  read 
The  Boston  Globe 
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Blackmun  tells  state  court 
to  rule  on  Nebraska  ‘gag’ 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  A. 
IJIackmun  has  told  the  Nebraska  state 
supreme  court  to  act  quickly  on  a  major 
test  case  on  the  rights  of  the  press  to 
cover  a  murder  trial  without  restrictions. 

Motions  to  set  aside  the  gag  rule  had 
been  filed  with  the  II. S.  high  court  after 
the  Negraska  Supreme  Court  had  indi¬ 
cated  it  could  not  begin  action  until  De¬ 
cember  I. 

Justice  Blackmun.  supervising  justice 
of  the  Kth  Judicial  Circuit,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Nebraska,  said  he  would  rule  on 
the  gag  order  if  the  Nebraska  tribunal  did 
not  act.  He  emphasized’ that  his  refusal 
to  move  immediately  on  the  matter  did 
not  prejudice  the  news  media's  case  be¬ 
fore  him. 

In  turning  down  the  request. 
Blackmun  said  he  had  serious  doubts 
about  the  District  Court's  order's  con¬ 
stitutionality.  He  added  that  a  delay  in 
the  state  high  court  until  December  I 
would  "constitute  and  aggravate  depri- 
val  of  such  constitutional  rights,  if  any." 
that  the  press  has  to  report  open  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  criminal  court. 

"  fhe  issue  raised  is  one  that  centers 
upon  cherished  1st  and  14th  amendment 
values,  fhe  order  in  question  obviously 
imposes  significant  prior  restraints  on 
media  reporting.  It  therefore  comes  to 
me  bearing  a  heavy  presumption  against 
its  constitutional  validity." 

However,  he  added  that  "the  media 
may  be  prohibited  from  publishing  in¬ 
formation  about  trials  if  the  restriction  is 
"necessary  to  assure  a  defendant  a  fair 
trial  before  an  impartial  jury.' 

The  case  involves  Krwin  Charles  Sim- 
ants.  charged  with  six  counts  of  first- 
degree  murder  or  murder  while  in  the 
commission,  or  attempted  commission, 
of  a  first  degree  sexual  assault,  fhe  mur¬ 
ders  took  place  October  IS  in  .Suther¬ 
land.  Neb. 

l.incoln  County  Judge  Ruff  issued  the 
first  restrictive  or  gag  order  in  the  case, 
saying  reporters  could  attend  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  of  the  case  but  could  not 
report  testimony.  Ruff  said  reporters 
could  report  names  of  persons  testifying 
but  could  not  talk  to  any  witness  or  law 
enforcement  officer  in  connection  with 
the  preliminary  hearing. 

fhe  press  petitioned  the  Nebraska 
District  Court  to  vacate  the  county 
judge's  order. 

District  Court  Judge  Stuart  modified 
the  original  gag  order  but  retained  some 


limitations  on  pretrial  publicity  "because 
of  the  nature  of  the  crimes."  he  said. 
Stuart  said  "general  physical  facts" 
found  ;it  the  crime  scene  may  be  reported 
"at  the  careful  discretion  of  the  press." 
He  said  that  the  "exact  nature  of  the 
limitations  of  publicity  as  entered  by  this 
order  will  not  be  reported." 

On  October  .J1  the  press  parties  ap¬ 
pealed  Judge  .Stuart's  i>rder  to  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Supreme  Court.  On  November  6  a 
reply  from  the  clerk  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court  was  received  stating  that  the  court 
could  not  hear  the  press'  appeal  until 
December  1.  fhe  press  parties  mean¬ 
while  had  decided  to  seek  a  stay  of  Judge 
Stuart's  order  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  t  hat  request  for  a  stay  was  made 
November  to  Justice  Blackmun. 

In  filing  documents  with  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court,  attorneys  for  the  group 
of  news  organizations  contended  that  the 
press'  "indispensable  function  of  insur¬ 
ing  a  fully  informed  public"  has  been 
frustrated  by  a  court  order  restricting 
news  coverage  of  the  case. 

fhe  documents  asked  that  the  Neb¬ 
raska  .Supreme  Court  set  aside  Judge 
Stuart's  order  and  that  the  high  court 
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grant  a  hearing  on  the  "validity  and  con¬ 
stitutionality"  of  Stuart's  order. 

One  of  the  motions  filed  with  the  state 
court  said  it  should  set  aside  the  order 
because  it  violates  provisions  of  the  U..S. 
Constitution  and  statutes  guaranteeing 
tree  speech  and  press  and  public  court 
proceedings. 

"Denying  the  press  the  right  to  report 
upon  events  transpiring  in  open  court  is 
tantamount  to  denying  access  to  court 
proceedings  to  all  citizens  of  this  state 
who  are  unable  to  be  in  personal  atten¬ 
dance.  "  the  (.locument  said. 

In  the  same  petition,  the  attorneys  said 
they  rec»>gniz,ed  that  publicity  in  some 
cases  could  endanger  a  defendant's  right 
to  a  fair  trial  by  preventing  selection  of 
an  impartial  jury. 

But.  they  argued,  the  danger  in  such 
cases  is  not  that  a  defendant  will  be 
punished  on  the  basis  of  an  unfair  trial, 
but  that  "society  as  a  whole  .  .  .  due  to 
the  impossibility  of  a  defendant's  obtain¬ 
ing  a  fair  trial,  must  necessarily  forego 
the  conviction  of  a  person  who  may  well 
have  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
charged." 

However,  the  danger  of  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity  preventing  a  fair  trial  in  .Simants' 
case,  they  argued,  is  "remote"  because 
jury  selection  is  months  away  and  the 
passage  of  time  would  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  publicity.  In  addition  "most  of 
(Conliiiin’J  on  pa^e  IJ) 


HIS  HIGHNESS  TOURS — The  Aga  Khan  IV,  left,  examines  computerized  equipment  at 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Pictured  in  foreground  is  Janet  Woods,  feature  editor.  Evening 
Independent;  at  center,  Eugene  Patterson,  Times  editor  and  publisher;  right,  V.  Donald 
Rebholz,  Times  Publishing  Co.  director  of  technical  development,  and  in  the  right  rear, 
two  aides  to  the  Ago  Khan.  See  story  on  page  13. 
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Free  press  problems 
same  as  in  1776 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Taking  a  backward  glance  that 
spanned  some  200  years,  members  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/ 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  this  week  (November 
1 2- 1 5)  learned  the  problems  that  plagued 
the  forefathers  of  the  free  American 
press  are  much  the  same  ones  that  plague 
journalists  today. 

Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  city 
where  the  concept  of  a  free  press  was 
first  laid  down  on  paper,  some  1, 000 
journalists  heard  in  speech  after  speech 
that  their  rights  to  practice  their  profes¬ 
sion  are  being  challenged,  just  like  the 
front-runners  of  colonial  times. 

Setting  the  tone  for  the  convention, 
James  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
the  Washiiifitoii  Post  and  now  publisher 
of  ihc  Ellsworth  {Me.)  American,  traced 
the  development  of  the  press  from  its 
roots. 

He  told  the  members,  “The  patriot 
printers  laid  the  groundwork  on  which 
subsequent  generations  have  built  the 
concept  of  a  free  people's  right  to  know 
about  the  conduct  of  their  own  afTairs. 

“Krom  the  beginnings  there  has 
emerged  an  awareness  that  the  citizens 
of  a  free  society  cannot  be  fully  informed 
unless  its  press  has  the  right  to  get  infor¬ 
mation,  the  right  to  print  without  prior 
restraint,  the  right  of  access  to  the  means 
of  publication,  the  right  to  print  without 
fear  of  reprisal  by  law  or  in  spite  of  the 
law,  and  the  right  to  distribute." 

With  that  groundwork,  guest  speakers 
and  panelists  updated  the  problems,  find¬ 
ing  the  need  to  battle  for  those  basic 
rights. 

In  a  popular  and  well-attended  panel 
discussion  on  “Gag  Rules,"  four 
specialists  addressed  themselves  to  the 
most  current  threat  to  a  free  press. 

Harold  W.  .Anderson,  president  of  the 
Omaha  WorUI-HeraUI,  outlined  prob¬ 
lems  he  faced  w  ith  gag  orders  during  Oc¬ 
tober  w  hen  six  people  were  found  mur¬ 
dered  in  a  nearby  town. 

“The  deputy  declined  to  identify  the 
dead  or  how  they  were  killed,"  he  said, 
describing  how  his  paper  was  “stone¬ 
walled"  from  even  the  most  basic  of  infor¬ 
mation.  .According  to  Anderson,  a  Neb¬ 
raska  judge  then  opened  the  court  for 
coverage  of  the  trial,  but  barred  public 
dissemination  of  information. 

Through  successive  appeals  against 
the  order  of  prior  restraint,  Anderson 
outlined  how  the  courts  now  utilize  Fair 
frial-Free  Press  guidelines  as  well  as 
other  laws  to  get  their  way,  unconstitu¬ 
tional  though  it  may  be. 

Richard  Schmidt,  a  lawyer  and  media 


counsel,  equated  the  gag  rule  with  prior 
restraint.  Tracing  recent  case  examples, 
Schmidt  said  more  courts  were  turning  to 
the  use  of  gag  rules  and  while  illegal  they 
must  be  obeyed  until  the  Supreme  Court 
overthrows  each  one. 

This,  he  said,  was  a  dangerous  trend 
for  the  press  with  serious  ramifications. 

Furthering  the  idea,  Fred  Graham  of 
CBS  News  said,  “In  a  sense,  the  net¬ 
work  electronic  media  are  more  subject 
to  gag  orders  than  print."  Graham  said 
he  had  not  covered  a  trial  in  the  last  two 
years  that  was  not  under  some  sort  of  gag 
order. 

Discussing  his  latest  assignment,  the 
Lynette  “Squeaky”  Fromme  case, 
Graham  said  it  “shows  a  far  more  insidi¬ 
ous"  implication  of  the  gag  order.  In  this 
case,  the  judges  banned  the  showing  of  a 
documentary  titled  “Manson”  which  in¬ 
cluded  among  other  things  an  interview 
with  Fromme  and  her  philosophy  about 
murder. 

The  gag  order,  he  said,  came  when 
CBS  asked  for  permission  to  use  the 
film.  It  may  be  the  first  gag  order,  he 
said,  directed  at  a  totally  visual  medium. 

Jack  Landau  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  es¬ 
timated  some  1 50  gag  orders  had  been 
issued  during  the  last  three  years,  “but 
many  of  them  have  not  been  litigated.” 

He  said  that  the  court  expenses  have 
stopped  many  newspapers  from  appeal¬ 
ing  such  restrictive  orders.  Yet,  no  order 
since  the  Sam  Shephard  case  has  been 
upheld  when  litigated  fully,  he  explained. 

Yet  such  judicial  orders  are  increasing 
in  number  and  scope.  Among  the  various 
types  now  being  issued,  Landau,  men¬ 
tioned  bans  on  editorials,  closed  courts, 
secret  jurors,  bans  on  coverage,  secret 
pre-trial  hearings,  secret  witnesses,  bans 
on  reporting  from  the  public  record,  bans 
on  publishing  news  of  a  jail  break,  bar¬ 
rings  of  friends,  relatives  and  associates 
of  defendants  from  talking  with  the 
press. 

Ironically,  Landau  said,  "There  isn't 
any  agreement  among  the  judges  as  to 
what  the  law  actually  is."  This  problem 
is  compounded,  he  said,  because  such 
orders  are  never  accompanied  with  prior 
notice  or  the  right  to  appeal. 

“It's  impossible  to  fight  gag  orders,” 
he  said,  “because  they  lack  due  proc¬ 
ess.” 

One  way  that  this  problem  might  be 
alleviated,  Landau  said,  is  to  stay  (tem¬ 
porarily  postpone)  the  order  when  it  is 
appealed. 

“Give  us  some  weapons  to  oppose 
these  things,”  Landau  demanded,  “be¬ 


cause  right  now  we're  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  court.” 

During  the  question-answer  period, 
Landau  went  further.  The  gag  order 
mess,  he  claimed,  “is  the  fault  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  handed  down  their 
decision  on  the  Shepherd  case  in  I959 
and  haven't  said  a  word  since  to  clarify." 

During  a  dinner  speech,  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
asked:  "After  almost  2(X)  years,  have  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  a  free  press 
been  fully  met? 

"The  answer,"  he  said,  “would  have 
to  be  no.” 

Journalists  are  going  to  jail  for  the 
crime  of  exercising  their  rights,  contend¬ 
ing  with  those  who  want  to  tack  their 
own  amendments  onto  the  First 
Amendment,  he  said. 

.  “1  he  adversaries  are  the  same.  The 
battleground  is  the  same.  The  politician, 
as  regulator,  is  still  very  much  with  us. 
The  demand  is  still  heard  that  journalism 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  gov¬ 
ernmental  codes  of  ethics  and  practices 
that  now  control  many  other  profes¬ 
sions,”  he  said. 

But,  Chandler  noted,  that  demand 
“comes  most  often  from  the  same  politi¬ 
cians  who  rail  the  loudest  against  reform 
of  their  own  ethics  and  practices." 

Despite  cries  for  freer  access  to  once- 
confidential  information  eminating  from 
Congress,  Chandler  warned  the  legisla¬ 
ture  could  be  an  “uncertain  ally”  just  as 
sure  as  it  has  become  a  “conspicuous 
ally.” 

“Now  as  always,  the  effort  to  extend 
freedom  of  information  must  rest  in  the 
more  certain  hands  of  those  who  publish 
and  broadcast  the  news,”  he  said. 

But  most  disconcerting  of  all.  Chan¬ 
dler  said  is  the  mounting  numbers  who 
claim  that  the  free  press  may  be  damag¬ 
ing  their  own  rights.  He  cited  numbers  of 
Times  readers  who  “seriously  believe 
that  we  are  threatening  the  concepts  of 
morality  and  of  citizenship  they  have  set 
for  themselves  and  their  children.” 

They  accuse  the  press  of  “lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  are  in  rebellion 
against  the  moral  and  institutional  struc¬ 
tures  of  our  society.” 

Instead,  he  maintained,  the  Times  like 
many  other  newspapers,  tv  stations, 
radio  stations  and  magazines  are  bringing 
reality  into  the  home.  “The  world  as  it  is, 
not  as  they  .  .  .  might  like  it  to  be,"  he 
said. 

He  concluded.  “Too  many  newspap¬ 
ers  in  this  country  still  regard  the  police 
blotter,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
agenda  or  the  legislative  hopper  as  the 
most  legitimate  sources  of  news.  And 
when  they  do  stray  from  those  beats,  the 
result  is  most  often  is  a  feature  story,  a 
passing  glance  at  a  passing  social  or  polit¬ 
ical  aberration.” 

Chandler  was  not  the  only  one  to 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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comment  on  the  changing  scene.  At  a 
luncheon  address.  New  York  Times  col¬ 
umnist  Tom  Wicker  cited  ”...  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  age  of  journalism.” 

This  journalism,  he  said,  is  moving 
away  from  institutional  sources,  “mov¬ 
ing  on,  not  toward  advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism,”  but  a  type  that  looks  beyond 
the  front  page  looking  more  deeply  into 
the  things  which  shape  events. 

It’s  a  type  of  journalism.  Wicker  said, 
that  requires  journalists  to  develop  their 
own  authorities  and  drop  “one  source” 
journalism.  The  consequences,  he  said, 
would  be  a  far  more  “intellectual  press  in 
place  of  the  objective  press.” 

Despite  this  growth  pattern,  there  are 
continuing  problems.  “The  most  serious 
problem  the  American  press  faces  is  the 
impulse  of  the  press  to  self-censorship, “ 
he  said. 

He  wa.rned  against  an  attitude  of  play¬ 
ing  it  safe,  which  he  described  as  “a 
most  insidious  challenge  to  the  press — 
one  that  will  probably  continue  no  matter 
what  institutional  gains  it  may  make.” 

But  he  prescribed  a  goal  of  a  press 
“that  is  fair  and  active,  a  vital  participant 
in  public  affairs,  but  not  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

On  hand  also  were  members  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Rep.  Barbara  Jordan,  Texas 
Democrat,  told  the  journalists  that  the 
freedoms  outlined  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  “the  eternal  embryo,  something 
as  yet  undeveloped,  something  that  may 
never  fully  develop.” 

Outlining  both  press  gains  and  losses 
over  the  years,  she  warned  “The  suc¬ 
cessful  defense  of  public  freedoms  in  one 
area  opens  up  new  challenges  in 
another.”  And  those  challenges,  she 
said,  would  never  be  clear-cut,  never  be 
simple. 

“Freedom  is  in  an  embryonic  stage.  It 
may  never  be  fully  developed.  But  you 
are  there  to  help  it  along  from  time  to 
time,”  Rep.  Jordan  concluded. 

• 

Jay  Rockey  elected 
president  of  PRSA 

Jay  Rockey,  president  of  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counseling  firm  based  in 
Seattle,  was  elected  1976  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  by  the  Society’s  Assembly  of 
Delegates  meeting  in  New  York  this 
week. 

The  assembly  also  elected  as  1976 
president-elect  Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Smith,  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism,  Los  Angeles. 

J.  Kenneth  Clark,  vicepresident  and 
director,  corporate  communications, 
NCNB  Corp.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year;  and  Frank  W.  Wylie,  manager, 
public  relations,  U.  S.  Auto  Sales  and 
Service,  Chrysler  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit, 
was  elected  secretary. 


Arkansas  editor 
named  president 

Robert  McCord,  executive  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Richard  Leonard,  editor,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  was  elected  president-elect. 

Other  officers  elected  to  national  spots 
were  Alf  Goodykoontz,  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 
secretary;  Ralph  S.  Izard  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Athens,  vicepresident,  campus 
chapter  affairs;  and  Phil  Dessauer,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
treasurer. 


Society  edits  by-laws 
for  'sexist’  wording 

With  their  eyes  trained  at  the  outside 
world  rather  than  their  own  profession, 
delegates  to  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  passed  14 
resolutions  and  amended  their  by-laws  to 
eliminate  “sexist”  wording. 

The  by-law  proposal  which  include  no 
substantive  changes  replaced  masculine 
pronouns  or  eliminated  the  need  for  a 
pronoun.  Approved  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  the  by-law  change  passed 
unanimously. 

Utilizing  voice  vote,  delegates  also 
voted  to: 

— oppose  restrictions  on  press  free¬ 
dom,  particularly  in  Brazil  and  India; 

— urge  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  “Equal  Time” 
provision; 

— oppose  gag  orders; 

— work  against  all  sexual  bias  within 
the  profession; 

— call  an  end  to  the  governmental  ban 
of  recording  equipment,  lights,  cameras 
and  microphones  while  covering  certain 
government  proceedings; 

— strengthen  the  relationship  between 
journalists  and  teachers  by  encouraging 
participation  of  professionals  in  educa¬ 
tion; 

— urge  the  repeal  of  the  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine; 

— demand  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  take  efforts  to  determine  the 
whereabouts  of  missing  journalists  who 
covered  Indochina.  This  group  includes 
five  Americans  still  missing. 

The  society  voted  to  repeal  its  three- 
year-old  dual  slate  election  method  and 
return  to  a  system  of  officer  progression. 
Under  the  newly-adopted  system,  each 
society  convention  elects  a  national  trea¬ 
surer  while  all  other  officers  advance  to 
the  next  highest  position.  Exception  to 
this  system  is  the  national  vicepresident 
for  campus  chapter  affairs  who  will  be 
newly-elected  each  term. 
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Postal  Service  stamp 
honors  journalists 

Not  only  did  journalists  honor  jour¬ 
nalists  at  this  year’s  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention,  but  they  received  some  needed 
praise  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

At  presentation  ceremonies  held  at 
Philadelphia’s  Independence  Mall. 
Postmaster  General  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bailar  dedicated  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  role  of  the  press  in 
the  nation’s  history. 

Bailar  commented,  “Freedom  of  the 
press  stands  for  something  unique, 
something  more  than  your  right  to  print 
or  broadcast  the  news.  In  guaranteeing 
the  press  the  right  to  communicate  the 
truth,  the  Constitution  also  guarantees 
the  people’s  right  to  know  the  truth. 

“In  issuing  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Stamp,  the  Postal  Service  is  proud  to 
remind  us  all  of  this  necessary  part  of  our 
heritage  .  .  .”  he  said.  The  stamp  is  an  1 1 
cent  stamp  with  a  picture  of  a  platen 
press.  It  was  designed  by  Walter  Brooks. 
There  will  be  UK)  million  copies  printed 
which  should  insure  circulation  of  the 
stamp  for  several  years. 

In  other  awards  ceremony,  the  society 
gave  its  First  Amendment  Award  to  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  was  received  by  Jack  Landau  of 
Newhouse  News  Service  who  is  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  committee. 

The  Wells  Key  Award  for  service  to 
the  society  was  given  to  James  L.  Julian, 
society’s  outgoing  vicepresident  for 
campus  chapter  affairs.  Now  a  lecturer 
at  San  Diego  State  University,  Julian  has 
had  a  long  career  in  both  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  professional  work. 

Winner  of  the  distinguished  teaching 
award  was  Dr.  J.  Edward  Gerald,  retired 
professor  at  both  universities  of  Missouri 
and  Minnesota. 

The  $2,500  Barney  Kilgore  Award  was 
given  to  Gregory  Waskul  of  California 
State  University,  who  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  a  political  writer.  The 
Kilgore  award  goes  to  the  student  ad¬ 
judged  the  outstanding  graduating 
senior. 

• 

Receives  award 

Boston  Globe  publisher  Davis  Taylor 
received  Colby  College’s  23rd  annual 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award.  In  accept¬ 
ing  the  award,  Taylor  told  the  audience 
(November  13)  that  “By  and  large,  news¬ 
papers  have  been  timid  about  economic 
reporting.  For  better  or  for  worse,  news¬ 
papers  are  closely  tied  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  communities.  If  they 
fail  we  fail,  and  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
1st  Amendment  role  of  the  press  we 
must  play  an  active  role  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  that  economic  health.” 
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N.Y.  News  and  Guild 
agree  on  new  pact 


Mrs.  Graham  says  pressmen  strike 
may  never  be  settled  at  Post 


Settlement  of  the  seven-week-old 
pressmen’s  strike  may  not  be  “a  sure 
thing,”  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post,  said  (November 
18)  in  a  letter  to  some  of  the  paper's 
employees. 

Hinting  at  a  possible  stalemate  in 
negotiations,  Mrs.  Graham  wrote  a 
three-page  letter  that  casted  doubts  that 
a  contract  settlement  “that  is  fair  to  our 
pressmen”  and  “fair  to  us”  could  be 
reached. 

“1  would  deceive  you,”  she  said,  "if  I 
said  this  result  (a  fair  contract)  would  be 
easy  to  achieve  or  that  it  is  a  sure  thing 
that  it  can  be  achieved  at  all.  But  we  are 
trying.  I  want  you  to  understand  that.” 

Mrs.  Graham’s  letter  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  1 1 -page  list  of  answers  to 
questions  from  a  group  of  editorial 
employees  who  are  members  of  The 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Meanwhile,  advertisers  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Thomas  R.  McCartin,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  sales,  giving  a  progress  report  of 
the  paper’s  efforts  to  continue  full  opera¬ 
tions.  Except  for  a  one-day  suspension, 
the  Post  has  continued  to  publish. 

In  Mrs.  Graham’s  letter,  violence  al¬ 
legedly  caused  by  striking  pressmen, 
loomed  as  a  major  issue.  She  wrote  that 
the  beating  of  a  foreman,  damage  to  all 
nine  Post  presses  and  violent  incidents 
since  then  have  “profoundly  altered  and 
complicated  our  good  faith  search  for  a 
settlement.” 

Because  of  such  acts,  Mrs.  Graham 
said,  “It  would  be  the  ultimate  act  of 
irresponsibility  on  our  part  to  permit  the 
pressmen  to  return  under  the  old  condi¬ 
tions.”  She  suggested  provisions  that 
allow  management  supervisory  presence 
in  the  pressroom. 

She  also  said  the  Post  would  insist  on 
firing  those  pressmen  who  “participated 
in  the  violence”  whether  they  are  in¬ 
dicted  or  convicted  in  court.  But  she 
pledged  to  rehire  those  fired  “whom  the 
facts  subsequently  exonerate.”  Such  fir¬ 
ings,  she  explained,  are  “open  to  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

The  paper  has  filed  a  SI5  million  civil 
damage  suit  against  the  pressmen’s 
union,  some  of  its  officers  and  members. 
Member  of  the  union,  however,  maintain 
the  suit  is  an  attempt  to  break  the  union. 

Presently  the  Post  unionists  represent¬ 
ing  photoengravers  and  mailers  are  on 
strike.  Five  other  union  contracts  have 
also  expired. 

In  her  answer  to  20  questions  posed  by 
Guild  members,  Mrs.  Graham  made 
these  comments: 

— On  the  possibility  of  guaranteeing 
pressmen  that  changes  in  work  rules  and 
manning  arrangements  sought  by  the 
paper  would  not  result  in  a  reduction  of 


pressmen’s  earnings,  figured  on  a 
$22,568  annual  average:  “.  .  .  We  are 
willing  to  pay  quid  pro  quos  in  the  form 
of  increased  wages,  bonuses  and  sever¬ 
ance  amounts  in  return  for  changes  in  the 
areas  of  management  control,  manning 
reductions  by  attrition  and  changes  in 
work  practices.  And  our  position  is  very 
flexible  on  wages.” 

She  added  that  the  Post  was  prepared 
to  "solve  manning  and  productivity 
problems  on  an  attrition  basis.” 

— On  Post  finances,  she  said  costs  at 
the  paper  had  increased  by  about  $51 
million  in  the  last  five  years,  while  re¬ 
venues  climbed  only  $50  million.  She 
dismissed  the  notion  that  the  15%  net 
earnings  before  taxes  the  paper  was 
seeking  were  excessive.  She  pointed  out 
that  such  earnings  were  substantially  less 
than  those  earned  by  Dow  Jones  and 
Gannett,  among  others. 

Meanwhile,  McCartin  told  advertisers 
that  pre-print  insertions  in  Sunday  supp 
packages,  classified,  ad  art  and  sales  de¬ 
partments  were  now  in  full  operation.  He 
added  that  the  paper  had  the  capability  to 
set  “a  limited  number  of  ads.” 

As  well  the  Post  is  now  publishing  de¬ 
spite  strikers,  Thursday  Food  Sections, 
Weekly  local  news  sections,  Saturday 
Real  Estate  sections,  and  replated  late- 
breaking  news  pages. 

As  for  circulation,  McCartin  said  the 
Post  home  delivery  circulation  is  “still 
ahead  of  last  year,  and  while  there  has 
been  some  loss  at  newsstands,  it  has 
been  minimal.” 

Mark  J.  Meagher,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager,  said  the 
newspaper  had  been  operating  in  the 
black  for  "the  past  several  weeks." 
Reason  for  profitability,  he  said,  is  re¬ 
duced  payroll  costs  due  to  the  1,500 
employees  of  the  paper’s  2,500 
employees  have  been  on  strike.  This  plus 
the  ability  to  publish  approximately  75% 
of  the  Post  normal  ad  linage  has  kept  the 
money  outlook  above  water. 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  blocked 
telephone-rate  increases  due  to  go  into 
effect  November  19  that  were  estimated 
to  cost  news  wire  services  about  $6  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 

The  court  acted  in  response  to  argu¬ 
ments  by  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  Commodity  News,  Dow 
Jones  News  Service  and  Reuters  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 


The  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  reached  a  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  on  a  new  three-year  con¬ 
tract  at  8  p.m.  November  16, just  12  hours 
before  a  strike  deadline  set  by  the  guild 
and  five  days  after  a  settlement  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

Both  were  put  together  by  labor 
mediator  Theodore  Kheel,  the  News 
package  finally  being  settled  at  Kheel’s 
home  in  the  Bronx  in  a  day  starting  at  1 1 
a.m.;  the  Times  bargaining  had  gone  on 
for  31  hours  at  Automation  House  in 
Manhattan,  ending  at  5:35  p.m. 
November  1 1 . 

When  the  guild  had  announced  that  it 
would  strike  the  News  unless  agreement 
were  reached  by  8  a.m.  November  17,  the 
guild  told  the  press  that  the  News  had 
refused  to  accept  the  same  tentative  set¬ 
tlement  agreed  to  with  the  Times. 

That  the  News  refused  to  accept  the 
same  tentative  settlement  agreed  to  with 
the  Times  was  called  “incorrect”  in  a 
memo  November  14  by  W.  H.  James, 
News  president  and  Publisher,  to  News 
employes. 

"During  yesterday’s  bargaining  ses¬ 
sion,  the  News  offered  the  same  settle¬ 
ment  terms,  where  applicable,  as  those 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Times 
bargaining  committee,”  James  had  writ¬ 
ten.  And  he  gave  a  point-by-point  com¬ 
parison  of  key  contract  items  accepted  by 
the  Times  committee  and  those  offered  by 
the  News,  and  they  were  noticeably  simi¬ 
lar. 

The  critical  issue,  though,  was  guild 
membership.  The  News  agreed  to  a  union 
proposal  that  present  employes  under  the 
guild’s  jurisdiction  who  are  promoted  to 
the  position  of  advertising  solicitor  re¬ 
main  members  of  the  guild.  But  ad  sales¬ 
men  hired  from  outside  the  News  will  not 
be  subject  to  this  proviso.  The  guild  had 
won  a  provision  requiring  all  other  new 
employes  to  join  the  union.  Formerly, 
one  of  every  15  new  employes  had  the 
option  of  joining  or  paying  representation 
fees. 


had  ruled  unlawfully  in  ordering  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  so-called  Telpak  end-link 
exemption.  The  Telpak  rate  is  cheaper 
than  that  required  by  the  “high-low” 
tariffs  AT«&T  put  into  effect  for  its 
private-line  service. 

Earlier  this  year,  FCC  ruled  that  the 
news  wire  exemption  represented  dis¬ 
crimination  by  AT&T  against  high-low 
customers. 


U.S.  court  stops  AT&T  from  hiking 
rates  for  news  wire  services 
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Aga  Kahn  ws/ts  U.S.  newspapers 
to  inspect  automated  equipment 


The  talk  among  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  in-the-know  this  past  week  has 
been  the  secretive  visit  of  Prince  Karim, 
the  Aga  Khan  IV,  to  the  United  States  in 
November  to  inspect  a  handful  of  papers 
which  are  into  advanced  typesetting 
technology. 

“We  found  the  Aga  Khan  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  knowledgeable,  obviously  very 
much  informed  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
publishing  and  armed  with  relevant  and 
penetrating  questions  ...  as  well  as  de¬ 
lightfully  charming,”  R.  J.  Haiman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Peter.shur/^  Times, 
told  Editor  &  Pi  ni  ishkr. 

The  leader  of  20-million  Moslems  of  the 
Ismaili  sect,  the  Aga  Khan,  39,  made  it 
clear  to  Times  executives  that  he  wanted 
his  U.S.  visit  to  be  a  fact-finding  mission 
on  behalf  of  his  newspaper  properties  and 
not  a  pomp-and-circumstances  official 
visit.  He  came  with  a  group  of  key  aides. 

Aga  Khan  bought  the  Taifa  Weekly,  has 
interest  in  the  Taifaleo,  another  paper, 
and  started  the  Daily  Nation,  an  English- 
language  paper,  in  the  late  fifties  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  University.  In  a 
brochure  about  his  newspaper  properties, 
all  of  which  are  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  infor¬ 
mation  from  1973  figures  shows  that  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Nation  was  between 
70,000  and  80,000,  with  the  Sunday  figure 
just  over  70,000.  Aga  Khan  has  report¬ 
edly  told  newspaper  sources  in  the  U.S. 
that  he  feels  a  real  responsibility  to  report 
the  news  that  is  happening  in  the  world. 

Working  out  of  Paris,  France,  Michael 
Curtis,  a  key  publishing  aide  for  the  Aga 
Khan,  reportedly  wrote  to  William  Block, 
who  works  for  the  Pittsharf>li  Post- 
Gazette,  in  early  September,  inquiring 
about  U.S.  papers  with  advanced 
technology  that  would  be  interesting  to 
the  Aga  Khan.  This  correspondence  was 
referred  to  Jerry  Friedheim,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Bill  Rinehart,  of  the 
ANPA-Research  Institute,  was  to  handle 
the  Aga  Khan's  inquiry. 

The  original  list  of  papers  drawn  up  that 
would  “appeal”  to  the  Aga  Khan  IV  be¬ 
cause  of  their  degree  of  technology  in¬ 
cluded  nine:  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Las  Vestas 
Review-Journal  and  the  Las  Veftas  Sun, 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  the  San 
Diefto  Union-Trihune,  the  Detroit  News, 
Los  Anfteles  Times  and  the  San  Rafael 
Independent.  Curtis  had  reportedly 
called  the  ANPA  asking  for  Rinehart  after 
receiving  the  list  and  expressed  concern 
whether  all  the  papers  could  be  visited, 
but  Rinehart  at  that  time  was  attending  a 
convention  in  Amsterdam.  Because  of 
the  secretiveness  and  the  “incognito”  na¬ 


ture  of  the  Aga  Khan's  latest  U.S.  travels, 
it  has  not  been  confirmed  exactly  how 
many  papers  His  Highness  toured. 

Haiman  told  E«&P  that  when  Aga  Khan 
toured  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  7,  his  aides  were  “very 
closemouthed”  about  the  Aga  Khan's 
complete  itinerary.  Eugene  C.  Patterson, 
Times  editor  and  publisher,  said  His 
Highness  was  very  interested  in  the  100 
percent  offset  and  100  percent  coldtype 
operation  of  the  Times  and  Independent. 
The  papers  use  Autologic  APS  19  and 
APS  21  terminals  to  drive  APS  4  CRT 
typesetters. 

Curtis  had  contacted  Cliff  Camp,  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  the  Times,  and  Camp 
worked  out  arrangements  for  the  foreign 
visitors.  The  aides  met  with  the  news¬ 
paper  executives  at  a  hotel  the  night  prior 
to  Aga  Khan's  visit,  but  even  at  that  time, 
the  aides  did  not  confirm  whether  Aga 
Khan  himself  was  actually  going  to  be 
present  at  the  paper  the  next  day.  But  he 
was — at  9:30  a.m. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  Aga 
Khan  wanted  no  publicity  or  interviews. 
But  the  Aga  Khan  was  asked  if  he  minded 
if  some  pictures  were  taken  for  Editor  & 
Pi'Bi.isHER,  and  apparently  he  didn't  mind. 
Then  a  picture  of  the  Aga  Khan  with  an 
aide  Dr.  Peter  Hengel,  Patterson  and 
Times  operations  manager  Norman  Dus- 
seault  was  published  in  the  Times  the 
following  day  after  the  Aga  Khan  left  and 
another  one  sent  to  E&P. 

Whether  the  wealthy  Aga  Khan  is  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  interests  American 
newspaper  properties  is  in  question,  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  concerned  about  the 
latest  newspaper  technology  for  his  in¬ 
terests  in  Kenya. 

Newspaper  carriers 
to  deliver  Newsweek 

Publisher  and  president  Robert  D. 
Campbell  said  that  Newsweek  will  join 
with  Time  in  distribution  tests  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  as  an  alternative  to  mail  delivery 
of  subscriber  copies. 

Utilizing  both  newspaper  carriers  and 
independent  delivery  agencies,  News¬ 
week  will  cooperate  with  Time's  alternate 
testing  methods  underway  in  Boston,  Los 
Angeles  and  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Campbell  said  that  Newsweek's  testing 
would  begin  soon  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  cooperative  effort  with  Time  would  be 
to  explore  the  efficiency  a  larger  volume 
of  distribution  might  offer.  Such  moves 
by  both  publishers  have  been  accelerated 
by  rising  postal  costs. 


Paper  robber  fined 

The  per  copy  price  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  skyrocketed  for  a  West  Columbia 
(S.C.)  man  recently  when  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  removing  two  copies  of  the 
Columbia  State's  Sunday  edition,  priced 
at  500  each,  from  a  vending  machine  and 
paying  for  only  one.  Magistrate  Charles 
Davis  fined  the  accused.  Frederick  Gre¬ 
gory  Sorber,  23.  $UK).  He  was  given  a  jail 
sentence  alternative. 


‘Gag’  order 

(Continued  from  pa^e  9) 


the  information  clearly  subject  to  the  (re¬ 
strictive)  order  consists  of  raw  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  crime  itself.” 

Publishing  such  facts  wouldn't  prevent 
selection  of  an  impartial  jury  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  was  argued. 

In  petitioning  the  Supreme  Court  to  set 
aside  Stuart's  order,  attorneys  noted  that 
the  order  imposes  restrictions  only  on 
the  press,  not  on  other  persons  who  at¬ 
tended  Simants'  preliminary  hearing. 

“In  effect,  this  order  puts  the  press 
.  .  .  in  an  inferior  position  with  respect 
to  their  exercise  of  1st  Amendment 
rights.”  Most  of  the  information  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  order  “was  either  publicly 
testified  to  in  open  court  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  or  is  contained  in 
documents  filed  in  that  court,  which  are 
matters  of  public  record  .  .  .” 

Presumption  of  unfitness 

The  press  .  .  .  “should  never  be  pre¬ 
sumed  in  advance  to  be  unfit  to  perform 
their  constitutionally  guaranteed  right 
and  duty  of  fully  informing  those  citizens 
of  Nebraska  ...  of  the  workings  and 
doings  of  their  governments,  their  courts 
and  all  other  facets  of  life.” 

An  attorney  for  the  Washington-based 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  said  the  group  has  taken  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “restrictive”  order  issued 
by  Judge  Stuart  against  the  media  of 
Nebraska.  He  was  in  Omaha  to  assist  the 
news  organizations  in  seeking  to  have 
the  order  set  aside. 

The  attorney,  Larry  Simms,  said  the 
committee  is  greatly  concerned  “about 
the  increasing  use  of  judges  of  gag  orders 
.  .  .  which,  in  the  committee’s  view, 
have  the  dangerous  potential  to  establish 
a  system  of  secret  justice  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Other  media  groups  and  newspapers 
represented  in  the  case  are  the  World- 
Herald,  Lincoln  Star  and  Journal,  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KODY,  Nebraska  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation,  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  (SDX),  Associated  Press  and  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International. 
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U.S.  publisher  inspects 
Japan’s  in-home  paper 


By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Robert  Ci.  Marbut.  president  and  chief' 
executive  officer.  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers  fnc..  just  returned  from  Osaka. 
Japan  where  he  was  keynote  speaker 
(October  f  7)  at  the  annuaf  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 
Association. 

ft  was  the  first  time  that  an  American 
pubfisher  gave  the  keynote  address  to 
the  Japanese  news  executives.  Marbut 
told  Ediior  &  Pi  HI  isuKR. 

While  in  Japan.  Marbut  said  he  visited 
a  number  of  new  spapers  including  Nikkei 
(Japan  Economic  Journal)  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Wall  Street  Jonnuil. 

One  of  the  most  technologically  mod¬ 
ern  plants  in  the  world.  Marbut  said  Nik¬ 
kei  already  has  full-page  pagination  on  a 
computer  screen,  facsimile  transmission 
to  several  plants  around  Japan,  and 
“most  important  are  selling  information 
from  a  computerized  data  base  to  sub¬ 
scribers  who  are  mostly  governmental 
and  business  types,  who  dial  up  the  in¬ 
formation  at  will.”  The  information 
stored  in  the  computer  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nikkei. 

Marbut  also  spent  a  day  at  Tama, 
known  in  Japan  as  their  “new  town." 

“The  thing  of  interest  here."  Marbut 
said,  “is  that  they  are  experimenting 
w  ith  1 1  different  devices  for  communica¬ 
tions  into  the  home." 

I  his  is  the  first  experiment  of  its  kind 
on  such  a  broad  scale  in  the  world  (Hl&P. 
March  2.  1974).  These  experiments  will 
get  under  way  officially  next  Eebruary 
and  w  ill  run  for  a  year.  Marbut  reported. 

I  hey  include,  he  said,  things  as  the 
facsimile  newspaper  into  the  home,  a 
small  facsimile  gadget  where  a  person 
can  leave  a  note  for  his  neighbor  and  it  is 
transcribed  to  his  neighbors  fax  device,  a 
small  central  television  station  for  the 
town  which  is  broadcasting  a  number  of 
programs  that  can  be  dialed  up  at  will 
from  the  home,  and  a  digital  keyboard  in 
the  home  that  is  used  for  dialup  of  other 
information. 

It  also  includes,  according  to  Marbut. 
pay  tv.  “The  whole  world  is  watching  to 
determine  if  scK'iologically  there  is  a  felt 
need  for  the  home  to  be  wired  in  such  a 
manner.  It  has  a  profound  impact  on 
newspapers."  Marbut  stated. 

Cables  for  the  transmission  of  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers  are  being  laid  to  the 
houses,  where  100.000  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  settled.  Asalti  Shimhun  is 
sponsoring  the  service. 

In  his  convention  address  to  the 
JNF’EA.  Marbut  discussed  the  problems 
facing  publishers  in  the  United  States. 


Marbut  said  he  believes  that  the  “ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  daily  competition"  has  led 
many  U.S.  newspapers  to  become 
“lethargic  and  unresponsive  to  changing 
reader  and  advertiser  needs." 

“This  helped  lead  to  the  growth  in 
non-daily  newspapers,  such  as  free  de¬ 
livery  papers  that  concentrate  primarily 
on  advertising  content.  These  products 
are  called  ‘shoppers’.  There  are  pre¬ 
sently  1.‘'.000  shoppers  in  the  United 
States,  up  from  b0(K)  in  1960. 

"Also,  the  suburban  dailies  have  had 
dramatic  growth  over  the  past  15  years. 
Suburban  morning  newspapers  gained 
29'~f  in  circulation,  and  afternoon  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  gained  an  astounding 
.50''r.  In  contrast,  the  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  morning  newspapers  published  in 
the  top  50  central  cities  has  fallen  by  .9^r 
since  1960.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total 
population  of  the  metropolitan  areas  has 
grown  by  2(Y'4. 

"The  situation  was  worse  among  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies.  They  lost  1.^9?  circula¬ 
tion  during  this  period.  Even  if  one  looks 
at  the  circulation  patterns  of  only  those 
metropolitan  morning  newspapers  that 
did  not  go  out  of  business  during  this 
time,  they  grew  only  129?  when  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  population  itself  was  growing 
at  a  67^?  faster  rate! 

"The  increases  in  suburban  news¬ 
paper  circulation  growth  did  not  make  up 
for  the  lost  metropolitan  circulation.  As  a 
result,  total  U.S.  daily  circulation  fell 
below  the  number  of  households  in  1970 
for  the  first  time,  and  this  trend  is  con¬ 


tinuing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  now  es¬ 
timated  to  be  less  than  .9  per  household, 
much  less  than  you  have  here  in  Japan. 
Total  daily  circulation  declined  29?  in 
1974.  and  there  is  speculation  that  it  has 
dropped  an  equal  amount  in  1975. 

"To  make  matters  worse,  circulation 
among  younger  readers  under  25  is  even 
weaker  and  probably  is  declining  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate. 

".Another  red  fiag  is  the  fact  that 
newspapers'  share  of  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  declined  in  1974  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  Newspapers  tradi¬ 
tionally  get  about  .^O^r  of  all  advertising 
dollars  spent,  and  until  1974  this  per¬ 
centage  has  been  climbing  slightly  every 
year. 

"One  of  the  reasons  that  advertising 
dollars  went  from  daily  newspapers  to 
other  media  forms  is  the  significant  prob¬ 
lem  caused  by  web-width  reductions  and 
accompanying  changes  in  column 
widths,  typeface  sizes  and  the  like. 
Major  national  advertisers  who  regularly 
use  hundreds  of  newspapers  were  very 
upset  by  the  cpmplexity  of  the  problem. 
Eor  example,  from  a  sample  of  1569 
dailies,  there  were  214  different  formats 
that  one  advertiser  had  to  utilize  if  he 
wanted  to  place  an  ad  in  all  of  these 
newspapers.  It  was  much  easier  for  the 
advertiser  to  go  to  television.  Therefore, 
while  the  reduction  in  newsprint  web 
size  did  save  in  materials  costs,  it  pre¬ 
cipitated  some  negative  response  from 
advertisers. 

"I  know  that  much  of  w  hat  1  have  said 
sounds  negative.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
be  a  purveyor  of  bad  news;  but  I  do  think 
that  we  must  all  be  realistic  about  the 
challenges  we  face  in  order  to  overcome 
them.  And  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
evidence  that  many  newspapers  are  mak- 
iContiniied  on  pufie  16} 


VISIT  to  one  of  the  most  modern  newspapers  in  the  world,  Nikkei  (the  Japan  Economic 
Journal).  They  are  producing  most  of  their  newspaper  now  using  full  pagination 
techniques  with  the  page  being  displayed  andmadeupona  television  screen.  They  hope 
to  have  fully  digitized  graphics  and  full-page  output  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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SATELLITE  communications  plant  of  the  Wo/f  Street  Journal,  which 
was  dedicated  November  20,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The  33-foot  diameter 
antenna,  right,  is  used  to  receive  facsimile  pages  from  Chicopee, 
Mass,  via  the  Westar  I  communications  satellite. 

Wall  Street  Journal 
publishes  by  satellite 


The  first  newspaper  production  plant 
in  the  world  to  be  operated  through  a 
communications  satellite  system  was  de¬ 
dicated  (November  20)  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wn//  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Orlando,  Fla.  plant,  now  printing 
Wall  Street  Journals  for  day-of- 
publication  distribution  in  the  Southeast, 
receives  facsimiles  of  full-size  Journal 
pages  via  satellite  from  another  Dow 
Jones  production  plant  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.  The  satellite  capacity  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  American  Satellite  Corporation 
on  WESTAR  I. 

Two  earth  stations,  each  consisting  of 
a  lO-meter  diameter  antenna  and  related 
ground  equipment,  have  also  been  de¬ 
signed  and  installed — one  in  Chicopee, 
the  other  in  Orlando — by  American 
Satellite  Corporation. 

In  Chicopee,  where  the  Journal  is  set 
in  type,  reproduction  proofs  of  each  page 
are  placed  under  a  high  intensity  light 
scanner.  The  scanner  converts  the  black 
and  white  images  into  electronic  im¬ 
pulses  which  are  beamed  to  WESTAR  1, 
22,300  miles  over  the  equator. 

The  satellite  relays  the  impulses  to  the 
Orlando  plant  where  they  are  received 
on  page-size  photographic  film. 

The  sending  and  receipt  of  data  for  a 
full  page  takes  3.5  minutes. 

Once  the  facsimile  data  is  received  in 
Orlando,  the  photographic  film  is  used  to 
make  lithographic  plates  which  are  then 
placed  on  a  press  capable  of  printing 
70,(K)0  Wall  Street  Journals  an  hour. 

This  publishing  system  marks  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  several  years  of 
experimentation. 

In  the  Fall  of  1973,  Dow  Jones  and 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(COMSAT)  engineers  transmitted  a  fac¬ 


simile  of  Page  One  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  INTELSAT  IV  satellite 
22,300  miles  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
reproduced  it  on  an  adjacent  receiver  at 
COMSAT  laboratories  in  Clarksburg, 
Maryland,  in  Just  six  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds. 

The  success  of  this  test  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
communications  satellite  for  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  newspaper  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Test  program 

The  Clarksburg  experiment  also  set 
the  stage  for  a  second  test  program  to 
evaluate,  under  actual  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  conditions,  the  practicality  of 
using  communications  satellite  systems 
for  plant-to-plant  transmission  of  a  fac¬ 
simile  edition  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

This  phase  involved  the  erection  of  a 
small  earth  station  at  Dow  Jones’  plant  in 
Chicopee,  from  where  Journal  pages 
would  be  transmitted  to  INTELSAT  IV. 
The  satellite  would  then  retransmit  sig¬ 
nals  to  an  earth  station  set  up  at  another 
Dow  Jones  production  facility  in  South 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  some  200  land  miles 
away . 

The  test  program,  conducted  in  the 
Fall  of  1974,  allowed  the  collection  of 
specific  information  which  could  not  be 
obtained  other  than  under  actual  operat¬ 
ing  conditions.  Tested  were  factors  such 
as  bit  error  rates,  varying  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  data  transmission  speeds. 

This  documented  information  was 
helpful  in  designing  the  two  earth  sta¬ 
tions  constructed  for  Dow  Jones  by 
American  Satellite  Corporation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  ground  terminal  specifications, 
ASC  also  assisted  Dow  Jones  in  obtain¬ 


REMOTE  CONTROL  room  in  the  Wa//  Street  Journal's  satellite  plant 
in  Orlando  allows  the  staff  to  operate  the  press  at  reduced  noise 
levels.  Lead  and  glass  paneling  separates  the  staff  from  the  press. 


ing  necessary  F.C.C.  licensing. 

Several  other  design  features  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Orlando 
plant’s  operation  to  supplement  the 
“facsimile  via  satellite”  capability. 

A  remote  control  room,  shielded  from 
the  press  by  laminated  lead  panels  and 
double-thick  panes  of  glass,  allows  the 
production  staff  to  operate  the  press  at  a 
substantially  reduced  noise  level.  The 
flow  of  ink  and  water  is  regulated  from  a 
console  designed  by  Dow  Jones’  en¬ 
gineers. 

A  system,  developed  jointly  by  Dow 
Jones  and  the  Avery  Label  Co.,  attaches 
a  pre-printed,  pressure  sensitive  addres¬ 
sed  label  to  each  Journal  during  produc¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  each  paper  reaches  the 
stacker,  it  has  been  individually  addres¬ 
sed  to  each  subscriber  and  the  papers 
have  been  sorted  by  Zip  code. 
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Ga.  printing  firm 
acquired  by  Panax 

Panax  of  Georgia,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Panax  Corporation,  announced  it  is  as¬ 
suming  the  operation  of  Target  Com¬ 
munications,  a  web-offset  commercial 
printing  plant,  in  Columbus,  Georgia. 
The  Michigan  based  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  commercial  printing  company 
assumes  operation  of  the  firm  from  John 
Amos,  a  Georgia  businessman,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Company.  Jerry  Shiver- 
decker,  who  managed  a  Panax  weekly 
newspaper  in  southern  Florida,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  unit.  The 
company  has  the  capability  to  print  a 
full-range  of  publications,  including 
newspapers,  catalogs,  and  promotional 
materials. 

Assuming  the  overall  responsibility  for 
Panax’s  commercial  printing  facilities  in 
the  southeastern  United  States  is  Jack 
Nicol,  who  has  been  general  manager  of 
Panax  Printing  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
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ing  progress  in  these  areas.  Let  me  cite 
some  examples: 

‘‘/oiu'il  I'dilorial  and  ad\  i'rtisinf>  edi- 
tii>ii\.  We  have  had  product  segmenta¬ 
tion  by  the  time  of  day  for  a  long  time; 
most  larger  newspapers  produce  moie 
than  one  edition,  segmented  by  time. 
And  the  largest  dailies  also  began  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  for  specific  geo¬ 
graphic  /ones  several  years  ago.  There  is. 
however,  evidence  now  that  a  growing 
number  of  dailies  (even  in  the  .''().()()()  cir¬ 
culation  range)  are  zoning  their  products 
both  for  editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent.  and  that  many  of  these  consider 
zoning  critical  to  survival.  I  think  that  we 
will  see  much  more  of  this  in  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future. 

"Supplcmcnlid  prodiicis.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  have  been  losing  advertising  and 
readership  to  a  grow  ing  number  of  other 
print  media — shoppers,  weekly  commun¬ 
ity  newspapers,  and  specialized  weeklies 
(called  pennysavers)  that  only  contain 
advertising  for  small  value  items  (such  as 
a  bicycle)  and  for  small  retail  outlets.  A 
growing  number  of  daily  publishers  have 
started  their  own  shoppers  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  dailies  in  order  to  help  the 
mass  merchandising  retailer  reach  his 
market;  a  much  smaller  number  have 
started  weekly  community  newspapers 
to  provide  more  editorial  and  localized 
advertising  coverage  for  the  suburban 
areas;  and.  at  least  one  has  started  its 
own  pennysaver  in  order  to  give  the 
housewife  a  vehicle  for  selling  small 
items. 

'‘Ri’dc.\i!i;iH’d  products.  I  his  is  one  of 
the  newer  trends  in  the  United  States. 
Publishers  are  beginning  to  take  seri¬ 
ously  the  declining  readership  trends  and 
are  embarking  on  much  more  meaningful 
programs  of  market  research  to  identify 
the  informational  needs  that  are  unique 
to  a  particular  market,  fhen.  they  are 
following  through  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  product  change  in  order  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  responsive  to 
consumer  desires.  One  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  trends  is  occurring 
among  publishers  who  produce  both  a 
morning  and  an  evening  product  in  the 
same  market.  In  the  past,  many 
morning-evening  dailies  were  essentially 
the  same — ;just  an  updating  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  news.  In  the  future.  1  suspect  that 
we  will  see  a  concentrated  effort  to  make 
the  afternoon  paper  very  different  from 
the  morning  edition  in  order  to  reach  a 
different  segment  of  the  market  and  to 
giv  e  everyone  a  better  rationale  for  sub¬ 
scribing  to  both  papers. 

"Couiputcrizcd  editing  systems.  1  am 
well  aware  that  the  difference  in 
Japanese  and  baiglish  alphabets  gives  us 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  introduction 


of  editing  systems.  However.  I  mention 
it  here  since  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  moves  toward  automation  that 
newspapers  have  taken  in  the  US.A  in 
such  a  short  periixl  of  time.  One  of  the 
greatest  fears  was  that  editorial  people 
would  not  adapt  to  the  discipline  ot  a 
keyboard  or  of  a  video  display  terminal. 
Happily,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

"I'ortahle  reporter's  terminal. 
Another  innovation  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  the  development  of  the  port¬ 
able  reporter's  terminal.  Developed 
jointly  by  the  .AN PA  and  the  New  York 
limes,  this  terminal  is  now  beginning  to 
find  its  way  into  common  use.  About  .^0 
newspapers  now  utilize  this  portable 
terminal  that  captures  the  keystroke 
from  the  reporter  in  the  field.  He  has  a 
small  screen  that  he  can  use  to  make 
corrections.  When  he  has  completed  the 
story,  he  can  transmit  it  directly  into  a 
computer  (or  to  tape,  or  to  another  ter¬ 
minal)  via  ordinary  telephone  line.  This 
is  another  way  to  improve  editorial  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

"I  iill-pofte  pagination.  While  this  was 
deemed  “blue  sky"  just  two  years  ago 
by  many  people,  we  will  see  in  the  next 
two  years  a  number  of  papers  in  the 
United  States  actually  producing  news¬ 
papers  utilizing  full-page  pagination. 
There  has  been  an  explosion  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  this  area. 

"Computerized  demofzraphie  file.  The 
computer  is  being  used  in  other  ways. 
Several  newspapers  now  store  demo¬ 
graphic  data  on  their  central  computer 
where  it  is  updated  regularly.  .Among 
other  things,  they  store  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers.  a  file  that  is  updated  daily. 
This  is  used  for  controlling  circulation, 
improving  service  to  the  subscriber, 
billing  and  specialized  promotions. 

"DiLitho.  Phis  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  thing  happening  in  the  United 
States  newspaper  industry  technologi¬ 
cally  at  the  moment.  Originally  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  .ANP.A  for  United  States 
newspapers,  this  printing  technique  had 
a  slow  start  in  the  late  l^bO's  and  then 
literally  exploded  within  the  past  12 
months.  .As  most  of  you  know.  DiLitho 
is  a  direct  printing  process  utilizing  offset 
plates,  but  letterpress  equipment,  letter- 
press  ink  and  letterpress  newsprint. 
Thus,  a  l.^-year  old  letterpress  suddenly 
can  be  converted  to  a  modern  process 
that  is  compatible  with  photocomposi¬ 
tion  techniques. 

"Other  adv  antages  of  the  DiLitho  pro¬ 
cess  are: 

"It  uses  the  cheaper  offset  plate, 
which  costs  about  l/b  the  cost  of  the 
N.APP  and  about  1,4  the  cost  of  the 
Grace  Letterflex  plastic  plates. 

"By  printing  direct,  the  operating 
costs  and  production  times  are  improved 
as  compared  to  offset,  since  there  are  no 
blankets  to  worry  about,  and  web  breaks 
are  less  costly  (both  in  time  and  money). 


"Printing  quality  is  comparable  to  or 
better  than  plastic  plates  generally,  and 
better  for  color. 

"Ordinary  letterpress  newsprint  and 
inks  can  be  used. 

"Newsprint  waste  is  only  about  VsC? 
greater  than  letterpress,  thus  much  less 
wasteful  than  offset. 

"It  is  generally  easier  to  set  up.  oper- 
iite.  and  clean  up  than  offset. 

"Kven  though  it  costs  over  $.^0,000  per 
double-width  printing  unit  to  install  the 
Dildtho  system,  many  newspapers  are 
converting  from  other  forms  of  direct 
printing  because  of  the  dramatic  savings 
in  operating  costs.  Today,  there  are  over 
.^0  U.S.  dailies  with  circulations  under 
lOO.OOO  using  DiLitho  techniques. 

"Future  possibilities.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  now  successfully  utilizing  new 
low  cost  microwave  technology  and  a 
domestic  satellite  to  create  its  Florida 
edition.  The  original  copy  is  developed  in 
Massachusetts  and  is  transmitted  I2(K) 
miles  away  via  satellite  between  two 
earth  stations.  This  approach  is  much 
more  cost  effective  than  microwave  land 
channel  transmission.  Ihe  new  mic¬ 
rowave  technology  will  probably  influ¬ 
ence  more  metropolitan  dailies  to  build 
cost  effective  suburban  plants.  This 
move  will  reduce  distribution  time  and 
costs,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
more  regionalized  zone  editions.  The 
Lo.v  Aufieles  limes  is  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  project  now. 

"In  the  more  distant  future,  we  will 
probably  see  the  application  of  cable 
television  for  transmitting  information 
into  the  home,  probably  via  television 
screen.  Many  newspapers  are  taking 
steps  to  insure  that  they  have  access  to 
these  cable  hookups  in  the  future. 

"Finally,  we  will  see  the  era  of  plate¬ 
less  printing  in  the  l9K()'s  in  the  United 
States.  The  Mead  Corporation  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  ink  jet  printer  called  the  Dijit. 
This  system  makes  it  possible  to  change 
editions  instantly  at  full  speeds.  It  is 
hooked  directly  to  a  computerized  data 
base  and  may  be  the  ultimate  method  for 
providing  up-to-date,  customized  news¬ 
papers  for  the  masses." 


Medley  to  join 
Panax  newspaper 

Ronald  .A.  Hedley,  former  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Delaware 
County  (Pa.)  Times,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Macomb  Daily ICommunity  .W»f.v,  based 
in  Mt.  Clemens.  Michigan,  on  December 
1.  Hedley.  succeeds  Mark  McKee 
Jr.,  who  is  retiring,  as  publisher  and 
Gary  Blower,  general  manager,  who  will 
re-assume  responsibilities  as  production 
superintendent.  The  Macomb  Daily  is  a 
Panax  Newspaper. 
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Report  urges  tougher 
questions  for  President 


By  1.  William  Hill 

Aftei  four  months  of  research,  a  study  of" 
the  presidential  press  conference,  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  National  News  Council, 
this  week  (November  17)  recommended 
that — if  the  conference  is  to  be  more  than 
“the  President’s  plaything” — White 
House  correspondents  will  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  more  thoroughly  and  develop  a  for¬ 
mat  for  greater  in-depth  questioning. 

I  he  study  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Lewis  Wolfson.  of  the  .■Xmerican  L'niver- 
sity's  Department  of  Communication.  It 
consisted  of  lengthy  interviews  with  20 
veteran  correspondents  and  also  with  au¬ 
thors  of  books  on  the  media,  a  study  of 
press  conference  transcripts  beginning 
with  the  Lisenhower  administration  and 
an  intensive  monitoring  of  all  President 
Ford's  press  conferences  plus  an  analysis 
of  their  coverage  in  12  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  “the 
press  conference  is  no  great  fount  of  w  is¬ 
dom  about  the  President."  the  report  went 
on  to  state  that,  although  the  conference 
produces  much  news,  it  provides  little 
insight.  It  is  "still  more  cat  and  mouse  than 
a  press-government  duel  at  high  noon." 
One  of  three  introductory  quotations  from 
correspondents  was  this  one  from  Martin 
Nohxn.  Boston  (ilohc:  “It's Just  a  bunch  of 
reporters  who  happen  to  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  It’s  not  the  French  house  of  de¬ 
puties.  It’s  more  like  the  Mai  x  Brothers." 

Professor  Wolfson  ended  his  report 
with  six  recommendations  that  can  be 
brielly  summari/ed: 

1.  Fhe  President  should  be  pressed  to 
hold  a  news  conference  at  least  every  two 
weeks,  thus  requiring  him  constantly  to 
explain  himself.  Most  conferences  should 
be  televised.  Professor  \\  olfson  found  the 
regional  pressconference.  so  popular  with 
President  Ford,  to  be  “mostly  window 
dressing."  a  morale  booster  for  the  local 
press  but  carrying  with  it  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  questioning. 

2.  The  Washington  press  corps  should 
prepare  more  thoroughly.  Wolfson  re¬ 
commended  reporters  caucusing  be¬ 
forehand  to  discuss  the  truly  important 
issues,  previous  administration  answers, 
etc.  He  also  suggested  bringing  in  outside 
experts  to  propose  questions. 

.7.  The  press  should  work  out  a  format, 
preferably  running  longer  than  the  present 
restrictive  half  hour,  with  an  agreement  to 
set  out  four  or  five  areas  for  questioning, 
w  ith  possibly  an  open  session  to  conclude 
the  conference. 

4.  Fhe  White  House  should  consider 
opening  some  internal  deliberations  to 


public  view,  along  the  line  of  the  "gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  sunshine"  laws  now  in 
force  in  many  states  as  well  as  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

5.  Press  and  citi/en  groups  should  seek 
a  pledge  from  every  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  about  holding  regular  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  expanding  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  government. 

b.  The  press  needs  to  build  a  know  ledg- 
able  constituency  to  appeal  to  in  a  crisis. 
“They  should  talk  frankly  about 
shortcomings  in  President-press  rela¬ 
tions,  on  t  heirown  pages  oron  the  air.’ 'the 
report  said.  “Hducate  the  public  more 
about  the  press  conference  so  that  the 
public  w  ill  also  feel  cheated  w  hen  they  are 
not  being  held.  Hire  guest  specialists  to 
analy/eeach  pressconference.  How  skill¬ 
ful  were  the  reporters?  How  forthcoming 
was  the  President?  What  questions  we¬ 
ren’t  fully  answered?  What  questions  we¬ 
ren’t  even  asked?" 

.•\s  it  is.  Professor  Wolfson  pointed  out. 
"White  House  aides  often  boast  how  easy 
it  is  for  them  to  predict  the  questions  that 
will  be  asked,  .lames  Hagerty.  Fasen- 
hower’s  press  secretary,  once  estimated 
they  guessed  right  on90''; .  .lerry  ter  Horst 
said  that  in  his  brief  stint  as  Ford’s  press 
secretary,  he  anticipated  about  l.>  of 
every  20  questions. 

While  pointing  out  that  television  shor¬ 
tens  the  distance  between  the  public  and 
the  President,  the  professor  also  pointed 
out  that  tv  cuts  down  on  barbed  question¬ 
ing.  f-'ew  reporters  want  to  "risk  looking 
like  a  troublemaker  to  all  .America. ’’  the 
report  said. 

Wolfson  recalled  that  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  likened  preparing  for  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  to  “preparing  for  a  final  exam  tw  ice  a 
month."  .At  the  same  time.  I'ord’s  press 
secretary.  Ron  Nessen.  emphasized  that 
the  pressconference  forces  issues  onto  the 
President’s  agenda.  Nessen  saw  this  as 
one  of  the  great  values  of  the  press  confer¬ 
ence.  "Before  you  can  answer  a  question, 
you  have  to  have  a  policy.  .Anticipating 
questions  forces  the  White  House  to  make 
decisions  that  might  get  delayed  or  not 
made  (at  all)." 

The  study  of  the  transcripts  proved  one 
thing  to  Wolfson.  The  quality  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning.  and  the  depth  of  the  President’s 
response,  "rises  sharply  when  reporters 
concentrate  on  particular  issues.  Their 
most  effective  probing  of  Ford’s  thinking 
has  been  on  the  Nixon  pardon,  his 
economic  and  energy  programs,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  report  on  the 
Cl.A.  ” 

Fhereport  went  on:  “On  the  other  hand. 


the  correspondents  are  least  effective 
when  they  ask  an  indigestible  hodgepodge 
of  questions." 

The  Wolfson  report  reminded  everyone 
that  “Presidents  can  use  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  (and  the  press)  to  give  pep  talks  for 
their  programs.  Boat  trial  balloons  on  pol¬ 
icy,  or  give  a  sneak  preview  of  their  travels 
abroad. 

In  the  treasure  hunt  for  information  that 
is  a  day  at  the  White  House.  Professor 
Wolfson’s  report  pointed  out  that  the 
Journalist’s  most  effective  weapon  is 
“asking  tough  questions  in  the  right 
places." 

W  olfson’s  report  was  largely  based  on 
interviews  with  Ben  Bagdikian(mediacri- 
tic);  David  Broder  [Wosluio^lon  l\>st): 
William  Broom  (Ridder  Publications  and 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club); 
■Adam  Ckymer  (Baltimore  Sim):  Frank 
Cormier  (.Associated  Press);  .lames 
Deakin  (.S'/.  Louis  Bost-Dis[Hiteh):  Mel 
Fdfin  (Newsweek):  Tom  Jarrell  (.AB.A 
News);  Peter  Lisagor  (Cliieai^o  l^aily 
News)  Clark  Mollenhoff  (/Je.v  Moines  Re- 
leister  and  Trihime):  Martin  Nolan  ( Boston 
Globe);  .Alan  Otten  (Wall  Street  Journal): 
Dan  Rather  (CBS  News);  Bob  Schieffer 
(CBS  News);  Martin  Schram  (Newsday): 
High  Sidey  (lime):  William  Small  (direc¬ 
tor  of  CBS  News);  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr. 
(Christian  Seienee  Monitor):  William 
Fheis  (Hearst  Newspapers);  Helen 
Thomas  (United  Press  International); 
Tom  Wicker  (.Vcu-  York  limes):  George 
Will  (National  Review  ):  Jules  Witcover 
(Washington  Post);  Ron  Nessen;  George 
Reedy  (press  secretary  to  President 
Johnson,  now  dean  of  Marquette  College 
of  Journalism);  and  Jerald  F.  ter  Horst 
(Detroit  News). 

Dow  Jones  to  deliver 
Time  in  D.  C. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc.,  parent 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  begin  di¬ 
rect  delivery  of  Time  magazine  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  dow  ntow  n  W'ashington.  D.C.. 
on  December  1.  Time  Inc.  announced. 
Some  1.700  subscribers  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Dupont  Circle  and  the  White 
House  will  receive  their  copies  on  Mon¬ 
day  mornings  through  the  Dow  Jones 
carrier  organization. 

The  Washington  program  is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  alternative  modes  of 
magazine  delivery  Time  Inc.  has  initiated 
recently  in  the  face  of  rising  postal  costs. 
Early  last  month  direct  delivery  of  Fime 
magazine  was  started  in  parts  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey.  On 
November  22.  as  previously  announced 
by  the  company,  copies  of  Time  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Boston  suburbs  of 
Wellesley.  Natick  and  Sherborn.  News¬ 
paper  carriers  and.  in  California,  a  pri¬ 
vate  deliverer  are  participating  in  the 
programs. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Presidential  press  relations 
examined  by  Helen  Thomas 


Ity  Fred  Kotondaro 

Ik-lfii  riuimas.  "Dateline:  U  liile  llniise.” 
Maemillan  i'iihlishiii}>  ('ompan^ .  2S5 
payes. 

Helen  riu>mas  has  et>vered  the  W  hite 
llinise  heat  sinee  the  I’resideney  of  John 
\\  Kennedy.  In  her  first  hook  she  oU'ers 
laseinating  haekground  on  the  politieal 
history  of  this  period  and  insights  into 
the  personalities  ol  the  men  who  have 
di>minated  the  natit)n's  front  pages. 

■As  might  he  expeeted  from  the  ehief  of 
the  I'PI  s  White  House  Mnreaii  and  Inst 
woman  president  of  the  White  House 
C  orrespondents  .\ssoeiation.  I  homas  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  press  to  the  men  who  have 
headed  the  eoimtry. 

John  h.  Kennedy  takes  the  laurels  as 
being  ‘ ‘chummier  with  the  press  than  any 
other  President  I  have  eo\  ered."  I  he  au¬ 
thor  writes  that  he  ‘‘knew  about  our 
deadlines,  problems,  policies — and 
about  our  shenanigans." 

But  like  other  Presidents,  there  were 
times  when  Kennedy  wanted  privacy, 
particularly  when  he  was  at  the  helm  of 
his  sail  boat  or  cruising  on  the  presiden¬ 
tial  yacht.  Reporters  who  normalb  had 
relatively  easy  access  suddenly  found 
obstacles,  including  the  .Secret  Service, 
in  their  path. 

(ieiald  I  Old  also  gets  basically  good 
marks  for  being  open  and  accessible  to 
the  press.  In  the  early  period  of  his  term. 
Mr.  I  Old  aetuallv  seemed  "to  thrive  on 
press  eonferenees."  Ms.  I  homas  writes. 
"I  was  able  to  get  an  exclusive  interview 
with  him  .  .  .  within  six  months  after  he 
took  ofllee.  He  was  to  give  many  such 
interviews." 

Recent  media  problems  with  the  I  ord 
Administration  are.  however,  hinted  at 
m  the  discussion  of  Press  Secretary  Ron 
Nessen.  Ms.  Ihomas  recalls  that  \es- 
sen.  upon  taking  the  job.  said  that  "I'm  a 
Ron.  but  not  a  /.iegler"  and  "I  will  never 
knowinglv  lie."  She  then  notes  a  remark 
of  reporters  evaluating  Nessen's  job  per- 
formanee  that  "  I  vvo  Rons  don't  make  a 
right."  Both  the  pun  and  the  implications 
are  bad.  .She  also  recalls  that  though 
Nessen  was  intent  on  eleaiing  awav  the 
hostility  that  had  existed  with  the  press, 
he  has  accused  the  press  of  being 
"blind"  and  "mistrustful." 

Fven  with  its  problems,  the  Nessen 
press  ofllee  has  had  some  solid  succes¬ 
ses.  Ihe  author  cites  the  practice  of 
follow-up  questions  at  press  eonfer¬ 
enees.  the  fact  that  Nessen  takes  eriti- 
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eism  well,  and  that  he  has  the  backing  of 
the  President. 

Reporters  covering  the  Presidencies  of 
l.yndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon  had 
some  special  difficulties,  according  to 
Ihomas. 

She  writes  that  "l.B.I  maintained  a 
closer,  rockier,  love-hate  relationship 
with  the  press  than  any  President  I've 
ever  known."  and  that  he  had  three  news 
tickers  in  his  ofllee  along  with  a  three 
screen  television  that  could  bring  in  all 
the  network  news  shows  simultaneously. 
Johnson  also  used  to  drop  in  on  the  press 
ot'Hee  and  invite  a  few  reporters  to  the 
family  quarters  for  lunch. 

Nevertheless.  Johnson  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  dealing  vv  ith  the  press.  "I  rom  the 
day  he  entered  the  W  hite  House  until  the 
day  he  left.  1.B.I  tried  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  press.  He  didn't  succeed.  He 
had  thrived  on  seereev  during  his  Con¬ 
gressional  days  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  change  his  style." 

I  homas  notes  that  "It  was  natural  for 
an  old-line  I'exas  politician  like  l.yndon 
B.  Johnson,  once  he  became  President, 
to  try  to  rope  the  press  into  his  corral. 
Sometimes  we  in  the  press  were  docile, 
at  other  times  we  bucked.  Johnson  never 
seemed  to  be  able  to  understand  the  need 
of  reporters  for  independence." 

,\  section  on  the  relationship  of  the 
Nixon  .Administration  with  the  press  is 
called  "  The  Portress  Presidency."  It  de¬ 
tails  the  now  all  too  familiar  and  sad 
story  of  the  early  determination  to  prog¬ 
ram  the  news  and  the  later  attempt  to 
stonewall  to  the  end. 

Ihomas  does  remind  us  of  the  now 
forgotten  fact  that  "Ron  /.iegler's  stock 
was  high  with  the  press  at  lust.  He  was 
quick,  bright,  and  personable."  She  also 
recalls  that  President  Nixon  did  well  in 
his  early  press  eonferenees  but  that  they 
were  an  ordeal  for  him. 

Of  course.  I  homas  did  not  cover  only 
the  Presidents.  .She  achieved  considera¬ 
ble  public  fame  because  of  her  telephone 
interviews  with  Martha  Mitchell. 
"Whenever  Martha  phoned,  it  was  to 
make  her  views  public,  and  pronto."  she 
says  in  response  to  eiitieism  that  she 
might  have  viivlated  a  persivnal  relation¬ 
ship  in  reporting  those  phone  conversa¬ 
tions. 

I  hough  the  book  covers  much  of  im¬ 
portance  in  recent  history,  there  are  two 
areas  the  author  touched  on  but  failed  to 
develop  that  would  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  students  of  the  history  of 
American  journalism. 


Ihomas  is  tovlay  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  reporters  in 
Washington,  but  this  was  not  always  the 
ease.  She  came  to  Washington  in  IMd.J. 
and  began  her  rise  in  journalism.  .She 
speaks  of  her  early  "outrage"  at  the 
priority  given  then  to  men  in  the  news 
business.  A  book  discussing  vvxvmen  in 
journalism  during  her  professional  life 
would  have  much  value. 

I  here  is  a  second  omission.  I  homas 
has  less  than  a  paragraph  on  why  the 
White  House  press  corps  missed  the 
Watergate  story.  Her  comments  on  this 
subject  would  also  be  quite  useful. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clients,  some  agencies  say.  are  really 
unique.  I'hey  judge  marketing  plans  by 
research,  agencies  by  track  records  and 
ad  copy  by  whim. 

Now  Kenneth  Roman  and  Jane  Maas 
have  written  a  handy,  fast  and  easy-to- 
read  guide  to  taking  the  guess  work  out 
of  ad  campaigns.  "How  to  .Advertise"  is 
the  book,  to  be  published  by  St.  Martin's 
Press  for  a  January  I4.  1976  release  date. 

Both  authors  are  also  senior  oftleers  at 
Ogilvy  &.  Mather  Inc.  And  according  to 
their  boss.  David  Ogilvy.  both  have 
packed  enough  information  into  the  book 
to  equal  what  it  took  agency  ehief  2.x 
years  to  learn. 

Possibly  at  slight  exaggeration,  but  for 
SS.9.S.  the  leader — who  Roman  and  Maas 
say  is  the  marketer  who  spends  the 
money  but  may  know  very  little  about 
the  creative  process — can  get  204 
specific  rules  and  guidelines  abv>ut  what 
does  and  doesn't  work. 

One  chapter  for  example  gives  22  ways 
to  get  more  effective  print  advertising. 
L'tmost.  the  authors  remind,  is  "Get 
your  message  in  the  headline."  Among 
other  hints.  Roman  and  Maas  suggest, 
inject  news  in  your  headline,  offer  a  be¬ 
nefit  in  the  headline,  don't  be  afraid  of 
long  headlines,  avoid  negative  headlines, 
etc. 

I  he  authors  do  the  same  of  broadcast, 
outdoor  and  direct  mail.  Moreover  they 
tip  the  advertiser  about  some  of  the  gol¬ 
den  do's  and  don'ts  of  the  business, 
which  most  people  take  for  granted  but 
are  worth  reiterating. 

Overall,  the  authors  have  produced  a 
simple  guide,  one  that  can  be  used  for 
both  reference  and  every  day  practice. 

It  should  probably  hit  every  corporate 
recommended  reading  list  because,  as 
the  book  concludes.  "Behind  all  great 
advertising  is  a  great  client." 

Cheating  in  sunshine 

Invoking  the  state's  "Sunshine  l.aw ." 
the  (iainesvillc  (Fla.)  Sun  and  the 
Horiihi  Allit^ator  won  a  circuit  court  rul¬ 
ing  that  cheating  hearings  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  honor  court  at  the  University  of 
Florida  must  be  open  "regardless  of  pos¬ 
sible  ill  effects." 
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Anderson  wins  libel  suit 
after  source  is  identified 


A  federal  jury  (November  14)  cleared 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  and  former  associate  Brit 
Hume  of  charges  in  a  civil  lawsuit  that 
they  libeled  former  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  general  counsel  Edward  L.  Carey  in  a 
December,  1970,  column. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  approximately 
2V2  hours  after  a  five-day  trial,  which 
Anderson  said  was  the  first  libel  trial  in 
which  the  W'ashington  Merry-go-Round 
column  has  been  involved  in  more  than 
10  years. 

The  five-year-old  lawsuit  grew  out  of  a 
column  in  which  Hume  alleged  that 
documents  were  removed  from  UMW 
headquarters  at  a  time  the  union  was 
being  investigated  on  several  fronts  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

Carey  and  his  attorney,  J.  Gordon 
Forester,  had  argued  in  court  that  the 
article  had  libeled  the  then-UMW  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  by  accusing  him  falsely  of 
the  crime  of  obstruction  of  justice. 

Anderson  and  Hume  contended  that 
they  published  the  information  after 
checking  it  as  far  as  they  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  based  their  final  de¬ 
cision  to  print  it  on  the  proven  reliability 
of  the  informant. 

Anderson  said  that  the  source  had  not 
actually  seen  the  removal  of  a  box  of 
files.  But  he  and  Hume  insisted  that  the 
report  was  "substantially  accurate.” 

Hume  refused  to  identify  his  source, 
seeking  to  assert  a  First  Amendment 
right  to  conceal  and  thus  protect  the 
source. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  both 
held,  in  effect,  that  the  identification  of 
Hume’s  source  went  "to  the  heart”  of 
Carey's  right  to  press  his  libel 
complaint — that  Carey  was  unfairly  re- 

Strikes  shutdown  52% 
of  Canadian  capacity 

Newsprint  mill  strikes  in  Canada, 
starting  with  the  Thunder  Bay  plant  of 
Abitibi  Forest  Products  on  July  10,  have 
shut  down  through  November  10  approx¬ 
imately  52%  of  the  10,200,000  tons  of 
rated  capacity,  according  to  the  ANPA. 

Estimates  from  .ANPA  show  in  the 
period  from  July  10  through  November 
10  of  this  year  that  approximately 
1,132,978  tons  of  newsprint  has  been 
lost.  The  data  does  not  include  produc¬ 
tion  lost  due  to  temporary  Canadian  mill 
shutdowns. 

The  tonnage  lost  in  each  province  fol¬ 
lows:  Ontario  460,524;  British  Columbia 
386,523;  Quebec  259,254;  New 
Brunswick  16,150;  and  Nova  Scotia 
10,527. 


strained  from  suing  without  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Hume  said  he  was  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  refusal  to  identify  the  source. 

Then,  in  a  dramatic  courtroom  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  lawyer  for  Joy  .Ann  Combs, 
the  divorced  wife  of  a  U.M.W.  lawyer  on 
Carey's  staff,  identified  her  as  the  repor¬ 
ter’s  informant. 

Testimony  also  disclosed  that  Mrs. 
Combs  had  been  giving  information  to 
Federal  investigators.  .A  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  lawyer  told  the  court  that  her  in¬ 
formation  was  correct. 


Real  estate  firm 
sues  Copley  paper 

A  SI0.5  million  damage  suit  has  been 
filed  in  San  Diego  Superior  Court  against 
the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
San  Dief>o  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
by  a  real  estate  broker  specializing  in 
sale  of  business  establishments.  Jack 
Coleman  and  Associates  of  San  Diego 
alleged  that  the  publisher  breached  a 
contract  calling  for  preferred  advertising 
space,  and  for  failure  to  correct  errors  in 
a  timely  fashion. 


'I  WOULD  NOT  HESITATE 
TO  GO  TO  JAIL 
FOR  ONE  OF  MY  REPORTERS 
IF  I  FELT  THE  REPORTER 
WAS  RIGHT. " 


m\  _ _ 

W  W  All  newspapers 

are  geared  to 
bring  their 
readers  the  facts 
quickly  and 
accurately,  but 
beyond  that,  is 
what  makes  the 
qualitative  difference.  That’s  where  John  P.  McGoff 
comes  in.  Publisher  of  over  40  Panax  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Florida,  McGoff  not  only 
encourages  investigative  reporting,  but  makes  it  a 
personal  penchant.  If  that  weren’t  enough,  his  research 
staff  carries  out  exhaustive  after-studies  of  reader 
reaction  to  his  papers’ editorial  personality.  “Good 
writing,  good  reading,  good 
results.  It  fits  our  corporate 
concept  of  suburban  and  com- 
munity  newspapers.”  John  P. 

McGoff  and  the  Panax 


Corporation  —  inseparable 
personalities  making 
investigative  reporting  a 
bottom  line  matter. 


Corporation 


WE’RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 

148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  48823 
(517)  349-4100 
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McClure  opts  for  ‘fast 


that  order.  “There  isn't  a  newspaper  1 
know  that  has  ever  realized  its  true  profit 
potential — in  iipheat  or  in  troublesome 
times."  he  told  the  seminar. 


close’  ad  insertions 


"ril  wager  most  any  amount  of 
money  that  for  every  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rate  card  that  doc.v/i’t  state  that  the 
advertiser  "niiisi"  do  this  or  that.  I  can 
show  you  ten  cards  that  do."  J.  Warren 
McClure  told  members  of  a  Gannett 
Management  Seminar  in  Rochester. 
November  17. 

McClure,  who  has  long  been  the 
newspaper  business'  spokesman  for  the 
"Total  Marketing  Concept"  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  said  he  is  shrK'ked  by  the  lack  of  tact 
in  handling  advertisers. 

■A  former  Vermont  publisher,  he  cites 
the  story  of  the  New  York  City  man  who 
stopped  at  a  Vermont  country  store.  "1 
want  to  order  a  dozen  eggs."  the  New 
^'orker  said.  "Ain't  goin'  to  sell  'em  to 
you."  the  Vermonter  replied.  "Why 
not?"  “Ain't  takin'  orders  from  no¬ 
body."  the  Vermonter  stated. 

So  it  is  with  advertisers.  McClure  said. 
Increasingly,  they  are  less  willing  to  take 
orders  concerning  what  they  must  or 
must  not  do  in  scheduling  their  ads.  (To 
date.  McClure  has  found  no  takers  for 
his  "must"  wager.) 

His  observations  come  from  working 
w  ith  newspaper  clients  over  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  in  his  newly-organized  Roches¬ 
ter.  New  York,  based  McClure  Media 
Marketing  Motivation  Company.  He  re¬ 
tired  at  age  .‘'5  as  Gannett  Newspapers' 
vicepresident  marketing  in  May. 

"Most  shocking  of  all."  McClure  told 
the  seminarians,  "is  that  today's  display 
advertising  deadlines  are  often  more 
stringent  than  in  the  old.  hot  metal 
days." 

"Can  you  believe  it  still  takes  two  or 
three  days  to  get  a  display  ad  in  the  paper 
despite  the  billions  we've  invested  in 
new  processes  in  this  business?"  he 
asked.  "I  feel  there's  more  profit  to  be 
had  when  we're  in  the  'fast-ad'  busi¬ 
ness."  '"^'ears  ago.  it  might  take  a 
printer  two  or  three  hours  to  miter  a 
complicated  boxed  area  on  an  angle  in  an 
ad.  Today,  it  can  be  cut  and  pasted  down 
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in  two  or  three  seconds  or  two  or  three 
minutes."  "But.  how  has  it  helped  the 
advertiser,  timewise?"  he  questioned. 
"And.  can't  we  emulate  the  fast-food 
business  which  has  capitalized  upon  the 
efficiencies  of  equipment  and  systems?" 

McClure  stated  there  are  answers  to 
the  age-old  excuses  for  not  accepting  ad¬ 
vertisement  closer  to  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Traditionally,  newspapers  use  ex¬ 
cuses  regarding  dummying  pages,  having 
to  go  up  two  or  four  pages  at  the  last 
minute,  news  hole  problems,  etc. 

McClure  said  some  newspapers  will 
accept  advertising  as  late  as  practically 
possible  and  that  advertisers  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  a  special  service  or  "speed 
set"  charge  for  this  convenience. 

“It's  like  getting  your  suit  cleaned  in 
an  hour  or  two — you  welcome  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  service  because  it  takes  care 
of  a  need." 

McClure  said  some  newspapers  are 
becoming  more  flexible  and  make  avail¬ 
able  normally  ad-free  or  open  pages  of 
"speed  set  charge"  ads  and  also  receive 
a  premium  position  rate  for  these 
pages — with  limitations  as  to  the  size  and 
number  of  advertisements  that  can  be 
accommodated. 

"But.  the  advertiser  is  served — and 
that's  the  important  thing."  he  stated, 
"and  in  a  manner  with  which  other 
media  can't  begin  to  compete." 

He  told  the  seminarians  a  trend  is  de¬ 
veloping  where  advertisers'  quarter,  half 
and  full-page  institutional  ads  are  stand¬ 
ing  for  insertion  when  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  pages  at  the  last 
minute.  These  are  inserted  at  a  discount, 
but  with  a  profit  for  both  the  advertiser 
and  newspaper.  He  stated  that  along 
with  the  elimination  of  the  word  "must." 
the  word  "deadline"  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  forever  from  newspaper  terminol¬ 
ogy.  "Schedule"  is  preferable,  as  "dead¬ 
line"  is  but  another  example  of 
negativism  in  the  newspaper  business,  he 
said. 

"I  believe  even  more  in  the  future  of 
the  newspaper  business."  McClure 
stated.  He  cited  his  experiences  in  work¬ 
ing  with  some  75  newspapers  in  the  last 
year.  He  sees  tremendous  potential  for 
fulfilling  real  needs  of  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  said  many  newspapers  miss 
profit  opportunities  because  of  archaic 
traditions  and  fiefdoms  in  the  newspaper 
structure. 

The  really  enlightened  publishers  have 
everyone  working  together  for  the  good 
of  the  customers  and  the  newspaper — in 


109-year-old  daily 
in  Tennessee  folds 

The  Xforristown  (Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail 
suspended  publication  Sept.  .10  after 
serving  Morristown  and  the  surrounding 
area  for  109  years. 

In  a  front  page  article  in  its  final  edi¬ 
tion,  the  co-publishers  noted  that  the 
newspaper  was  founded  as  a  weekly  in 
1866  and  was  the  oldest  firm  in  Morris¬ 
town  and  Hamblen  County. 

The  co-publishers,  J.  E.  Helms  HI,  W. 
O.  Helms  and  C.  H.  Helms,  cited  a  lack 
of  advertising  support  from  national 
chain  stores  as  a  principal  factor  in  their 
decision  to  stop  publishing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  the  article  they  said,  "With  several 
notable  exceptions  there  has  been  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  advertising  from  the  major  chain 
firms  in  Morristown,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  newspaper  revenue.  Despite 
this,  we  have  published  in  the  Gazette- 
Mail  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  belief 
that  the  community  deserved  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  out-spoken  voice  that  this 
newspaper  has  always  provided. 

"Today,  in  the  wake  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs,  and  with  more  of  the  same 
ahead,  we  are  no  longer  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue." 

The  paper,  which  circulated  approxi¬ 
mately  5,700  copies,  was  published 
Tuesday  through  Friday  afternoon  and 
on  Sunday  morning.  It  had  been  a  daily 
since  1920. 

The  Gazette- Mail  is  the  second  daily- 
Sunday  newspaper  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  in  Morristown  in  the  past  19  years. 
The  Morristown  San,  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1908  and  converted  to  a 
daily-Sunday  operation  in  1946,  ceased 
publications  in  1956. 

The  Morristown  Gazette  was  founded 
in  1866  by  W.  W.  Neal.  The  Gazette  was 
purchased  the  following  year  by  L.  P. 
and  G.  E.  Speck.  The  Specks  sold  the 
Gazette  on  Sept.  1,  1873  to  John  E. 
Helms,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  publishers. 

The  Helms  family  had  published  the 
Gazette  for  102  years  and  the  present 
publishers  make  the  fourth  generation  to 
operate  the  newspaper. 

The  city  and  surrounding  area  are  still 
served  by  a  daily  newspaper — The  Citi¬ 
zen  Tribune — which  was  founded  in  1966 
as  an  offset  paper,  publishing  evenings 
and  Sunday.  R.  Jack  Fishman,  publisher 
of  The  Citizen  Tribune,  is  a  Tennessee 
Press  Director.  The  Citizen's  Tribune's 
circulation  has  grown  rapidly  since  its 
founding  and  it  is  now  in  excess  of 
18.000. 
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Personnel  execs  assail 
gov’t  job  mart  bureau 


age  was  77.7  and  the  1st  9  months  was 
74.3. 

By  geographical  regions,  the  North¬ 
east  and  West  held  steady  while  the 
South  and  Midwest  decreased  some¬ 
what.  By  technical  field,  chemicals  and 
electronics  gained,  general  science  suf¬ 
fered  losses  and  aerospace  and  civil  en¬ 
gineering  showed  no  change. 


By  Dan  Lionel 


How  do  the  nations'  employers  feel 
about  the  proposed  takeov  er  of  the  entire 
employ  ment  process  via  pending  bills  be¬ 
fore  Congress — H.R.  50  and  S.R.  50? 

Deutsch.  Shea  &  Hvans.  Inc.  human 
relations  consultants,  found  that  759?  of 
employment  executives  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  464  leading  com¬ 
panies.  turned  thumbs  down  on  any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  Only  159?  favored  it  and 
10'?  had  no  opinion. 

The  statistics  concerning  newspaper 
classified  advertising  in  the  Olympus 
Report,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  I.abor  to  bolster  its  case  for  putting  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  job  market,  were 
gleaned  mainly  from  interviews  of  job 
applicants  in  the  L'.S.H.S.  offices.  The 
resulting  lopsided  statistics  which  were 
pointedly  refuted  by  the  Newspaper  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  may  be  corrected  in  a 
new  study  now  under  way. 

In  its  query  to  the  nation's  top  person¬ 
nel  executives.  DS&H  sought  to  get  a 
reading  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin  by 
asking  3  basic  questions: 

•  How  elTective  is  the  Employment 
Service  in  helping  your  organization 
meet  its  personnel  needs? 

•  Do  you  favor  mandatory  listings  of 
openings? 

•  Do  you  favor  such  expansion  as 
contemplated  by  the  pending  legislations 
H.R.  50  and  S.R.  50? 

The  survey  drew  214  responses  (469?) 
and  the  respondents  were  invited  to  add 
comments. 

In  the  survey.  649?  rated  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  ineffective:  llVc  considered 
it  ‘fairly  effective  and  only  39?’  called  it 
‘very  effective'.  Basic  comment  was  that 
the  Employment  .Service  was  of  some 
help  in  obtaining  lower  echelon 
employees,  but  ineffective  for  locating 
professional,  technical  and  managerial 
personnel.  Other  comments:  “They 
employ  mostly  unqualified  counselors 
who  do  a  lousy  job".  “Might  as  well  not 
exist — totally  useless".  “If  we  depended 
on  them,  we  should  have  been  out  of 
business  20  years  ago"  etc. 

On  the  question  of  mandatory  listings 
of  openings  called  for  in  the  pending 
legislation.  84'??  voted  “No".  S'"?  had  no 
opinion  and  8'??  were  in  favor.  "Mandat¬ 
ory  listing  of  openings."  commented  one 
respondent."  would  be  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  the  elimination  of  the  employer's 
prerogative  to  hire  ..." 


In  its  summary  of  the  findings  D.S  &  E 
expressed  its  own  views  as  follows: 

"USES  is  intended  to  be  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  that  matches  people  looking 
for  jobs  and  companies  looking  for 
workers,  but  it  seems  to  be  failing  badly 
in  both  aspects  of  its  mission.  An  agency 
that  a  majority  of  corporate  employ  ment 
managers  call  ‘ineffective'  obviously 
can't  be  doing  a  good  job  for  citizens 
who  need  work. 

"Rather  than  expanding  USES.  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  looking  into  the  reasons 
why  the  millions  already  spent  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  organization  so  ineffective 
that  business  prefers  to  bypass  its  ‘free 
services'  and  pay  for  advertising  and 
employment  agencies  when  it  needs 
people." 

In  issuing  its  monthly  Engineer/ 
Scientist  Demand  Index  for  .September. 
DS  &  E  noted  that  the  increase  of  6.5 
points  over  the  .August  figure,  to  80.6  is 
the  highest  the  Index  has  been  this  year 
retlecting  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
nation's  economy.  The  3rd  quarter  aver- 


*  *  ♦ 

Ad  \<)tcs: 

The  New  York  Times  will  join  the 
growing  list  of  newspapers  who  have 
gone  to  10  column  classitled  page  for¬ 
mats  on  November  24.  Character  counts 
for  its  agate.  10  pt..  14  pt..  18  pt..  30  pt.. 
36  pt..  and  48  pt..  will  remain  the  same  as 
on  its  present  9  column  format.  Starting 
January  1st.  the  Times  will  accept  60  and 
72  pt.  type  in  classified. 

Display  help  wanted  advertising  which 
appears  in  the  business  section  as  well  as 
that  appearing  in  the  Sunday  "week  in 
review"  have  recently  been  converted 
from  8  to  9  columns. 

sjc  jK  >(c 

Newest  entry  into  the  classified  field  is 
the  Natiomd  Enquirer  which  claims  a 
readership  of  11.000.000.  Rate  for  50 
words  has  been  set  at  SI 87.50  per  inser¬ 
tion. 


L>st  lineage, floating  ads? 


PROFLEX 
IS  THE  ANSWER! 


With  the  Proflex  system  you  can  reclaim 
lost  lineage  revenue  by  reproportioning  ads  to  fit  your  paper. 
Proflex  is  not  limited  to  a  fixed  percentage. 

You  can  take  one  of  the  dimensions  of  an  ad  up  to  200% 
or  down  to  50%  in  one  operation. 

THAT’S  TOTAL  FLEX-ABILITY  without  the  use  of  optics! 


Please  call  (612)  332-6991 
COMBINED  SERVICES  INC.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA  55403 
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Buy  the  tested  and 
proven  saddle***Beacli. 

Over  250  newspapers  now  use  our  saddles  because  they  find  Beach  Saddles 
offer  more  features  . . .  better  technical  help  and  service  from  the  factory! 


THESE  ARE  UNSOLICITED  COMMENTS 
FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS: 

"You  cannot  imagine  what  a  relief  it  is  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  a  supplier  in  this  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  so  much  on  the  ball  and  so  RESPON¬ 
SIVE  WITH  PRECISE  INFORMATION  AND 
PRECISION  EOUIPMENT  OF  THE  QUALITY 
YOU  PRODUCE." 

"At  this  point  in  time  we  are  very  pleased  with 
the  plate  conversion  and  Beach  equipment." 

"This  accomplishment  caused  us  to  recognize 
again  the  advantage  we  have  gained  since  the  first 
Beach  Mfg.  Co.  saddle  hit  the  presses." 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have 

now  been  printing  from - plates  for  just 

over  a  week  and  we  are  very  pleased  with  them 
and,  needless  to  say,  very  pleased  with  the  Beach 
Saddles." 

"Your  sales  rep  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us, 
and  he  definitely  has  given  you  an  advantage  over 
anyone  else  we  have  dealt  with  in  this  field." 

"Wish  all  the  companies  would  come  through  like 
Beach." 

"Thanks  again  for  the  tremendous  work  and  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  representatives 
from  Beach  Mfg.  Corp." 

"Although  time  is  short,  you  have  never  let  us 
down  and  I  know  you  won't  do  it  now." 

"Once  again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  service 
and  the  improved  equipment.  I  believe  you  have 
the  best  equipment  on  the  market." 

"My  boss  joins  me  in  giving  Beach  Mfg.  Co.  our 
warmest  personal  thanks  for  providing  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  in-plant  with  use  of  your  saddles 
and  equipment." 

"The  rapidity  with  which  your  General  Manager 
responded  to  our  request  to  speed  up  delivery  on 
our  96  Beach  Saddles  and  the  fine  cooperation 
given  us  by  your  salesmen  was  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion." 


HERE'S  WHY  BEACH  IS  NO.  1  IN  THE 
INDUSTRY: 


EZl 


0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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60  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  OF 
SADDLES  AND  PLATE  MAKE-UP 
EQUIPMENT 

Before  you  buy,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
how  Beach  Saddles  work  .  .  .  and  how 
accurate  they  are  and  how  much  time  and 
money  they  can  save  your  operation. 

RIB  CONSTRUCTION 
Special  design  gives  more  strength  . . .  makes 
saddle  cling  to  cylinder.  Surface  carefully 
machined  to  ±.0005"  tolerances.  5-year 
unconditional  guarantee  against  fracturing 
or  distorting. 

PIN  REGISTRATION 
No  other  saddle  gives  you  perfect  black  & 
white  and  color  registration  from  paste-up 
to  press  plates. 

TOP  TECHNICAL  HELP 
Our  technical  staff  is  ready  and  willing  to 
help  your  production  personnel  with  all  the 
technical  help  they  need,  from  the  compo¬ 
sing  room  to  the  loading  dock. 

WE  HAVE  THESE  SADDLES: 

1  —  Magnetic 

2  —  "No-Mov" 

3  -  "Lock-Esy" 

4  —  Tube 

5  —  %"  Comic  Press  Saddle 

6  —  On  Cylinder  Lock-up 

...  In  fact.  Beach  has  a  Saddle  for  every 
need. 

TOP  SERVICE  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Customer  service  after  installation  is  the 
keystone  of  our  business. 

PLATE  MAKE-UP  EQUIPMENT 
A  complete  line  of  plate  make-up  equip¬ 
ment  expedites  the  making  of  the  plates. 

FIVE  YEAR  UNCONDITIONAL 
WARRANTY 

Beach  Saddles  are  backed  by  a  Five  Year 
Unconditional  Warranty  on  lock-up  and 
saddle. 


Is  this  really  changing  the  industry? 
Beach  doesn’t  think  so! 

However,  if  this  principle  of  saddle  and 
plate  mounting  is  your  desire.  Beach  can 
supply  it  with  the  same  high  quality  and 
service  as  attested  by  60,000  saddles  in  use 
in  the  industry. 

BEACH  SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE  TO  INSTALL... 

No  tapping  or  drilling  of  the  press  cylinder  is 
required  to  install  Beach  Saddles. . .can  be 
done  on  a  weekend ...  no  costly  down  time 
or  plant  machinist  overtime  necessary. 

Normal  delivery  time  is  3  weeks  from  receipt 
of  purchase  order. 

NO  CHARGE  for  cutting  down  saddle  for 
future  newsprint  roll  width  reduction. 

BEACH  has  replaced  several  thousand 
competitive  saddles  that  presumably  were 
guaranteed.  BEACH  unconditionally  guar¬ 
antees  its  Saddles  and  lock-up  for  5  years. 

Don't  be  mislead  by  promises. 

Call  or  write  today  concerning  your  requirements. 

Our  sales  technicians  can  put  together  a  package  to  meet  your  needs. 

Bn  inufiiciURinG  coup. 

15602  Container  Lane,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92649  •  Tel:  (714)  898-5515  /  (213)  598-5548  /  Telex:  655307 


Hakoi.ii  a.  Brain,  advertising 
sales  director  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  named  vicepresident  and 
a  member  of  the  operations  man- 
affement  committee. 

*  *  * 

Ai.kkki)  a.  Wiiai.kn,  director  of 
photo  library  services  for  United 
Press  International,  appointed 
photo  library  sales  manager.  He 
succeeds  John  J.  P''i,kt(  HKK. 

♦  ♦ 

Donai.I)  Cka(;in,  former  film  critic 
for  then-Boston  Herald-Traveler 
newspapers — to  New  York  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  the  S’ational  Star,  weekly 
newspaper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gkktri  i»K  Kri.i.KR,  79, — retired  as 
Rockville,  Conn.,  bureau  chief, 
Hartford  Caaraat. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ric  hard  Sum  ivan.  chief  assistant  city 
editor.  San  Die}>o  (Calif.) 

Trihunc — promoted  to  news  editor.  Mikk 
W \i  KI  R,  assistant  city  editor — to  chief 
assistant.  Tom  Gabi.k.  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  editor — resigned  to  go  into  p.r. 
OoN  Coi  I  MAN.  education  writer — to  bus¬ 
iness  and  financial  editor.  Marokry 
Craki.  general  assignment — takes  over 
Coleman’s  former  post.  Gkrai  d  Sc  hui  rz. 
building  and  real  estate  editor — to  assis¬ 
tant  editor  and  Robin  Mavdkck.  general 
assignment — assumes  Schultz’  former 
responsibilities. 

*  *  * 

(ii  Ni  viKvi  Mh.m  R.  on  the  composing 
room  staff  of  the  West  Warwick  (R.l.) 
Pawiiixcl  Valley  Times — named  assis¬ 
tant  foreman. 


John  Suoci.  editor  of  the  Coral  Gables 
(Pla.)  Timesniie  Guide — named  general 
manager.  Bha  Moss,  news  editor — to 
managing  editor;  Gary  Gibbs — to  news 
editor;  Tirri  Coopkr.  account 
executive — to  retail  manager;  Caroi.k 
Myirs.  personnel  consultant — to  clas¬ 
sified  manager  and  Robi  ri  Tarrkn — to 
circulation  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wii  i.iAM  SwAiM,  systems  coordinator. 
Spriiififield  (Ohio)  .\ewspapers — named 
executive  editor. 


POTENTIAL  MINI  PAGE 
READERS? 

Multiply  your  newspaper's 
circulation  by  .40  and 
you've  got  it. 


I^ini 

MSC  FEATURES,  INC. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE.  NYC,  NY  10017 
212  867-1112 
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news-people 


David  Jonah,  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Bathurst  (N.B.)  Weekly 
Tribune — named  executive  director  of 
the  Canadian  Community  Newspaper 
.Assn. 

*  *  * 

Pai  WiriK.  news  staff.  Victoria  (Tex.) 
Advocate — named  news  editor;  John 
Boyck.  sportswriter — to  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Donald  K.  Cok.  40,  named  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He 
had  been  in  a  similar  position  for  5  years 
with  the  .S7.  Petersburg;  (Fla.)  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Roy  Middllton — retiring  December  1 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

♦  ♦ 

John  D.  Mh.i.kr — new  entertainment 
editor  at  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
He  has  been  on  the  copy  desk. 

*  ♦  * 

B  arbara  Rkynoi  ds.  reporter  for  the 
Chicufto  Tribune,  winner  of  the  1975 
Chicago  Headliner  Award  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  Women  in  Communications, 
Inc. 

*  iH 

Linda  S.  Wallace  has  left  her  jfen- 
eral  reporter’s  job  at  the  St.  Louitt 
Poiit-[) ispatch  to  complete  her 
fourth  year  of  education  under  the 
newspaper’s  scholarship  program. 
The  program  provides  summer  work 
during  education  and  the  promise  of 
a  job  after  graduation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Loyola  University  students  Syl¬ 
via  Giannini,  19,  and  Paul  B.  Smith, 
20,  named  1975  winners  of  the  Ray 
Brennan  Memorial  Scholarships. 
The  late  Brennan  was  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times  w-riter  and  reporter  33 
years. 

*  ♦  * 

M.  Miki;  Tlmkin — ad  director  for  the 
Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  named  to  a 
similar  position  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Press. 

*  ♦  * 

Jo  Fox  Brosious.  editor  and  publisher, 
Fairpress,  Westport,  Conn. — selected 
for  an  Outstanding  Women  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  awards  for  1975.  She  was  the  only 
newswoman  named. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Robkris.  general  manager 
and  Norman  W.  Powki.l.  general  sales 
manager  of  .Amalgamated  Publishers 
Inc. — appointed  vicepresidents  of  na¬ 
tional  ad  representative  for  80  Black 
newspapers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gary  Siout.  former  representative  for 
Compugrahpic  Corp. — now  with  the 
Starke  County  Publishers.  Knox,  Ind. 


B  arry  Sigai.e.  feature  writer.  Paddock 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights.  Ill. — 
now  with  Cooper  &  Golin,  Chicago  p.r. 
firm. 

^  Hit 

Mich  ael  Bose,  acting  managing  editor, 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times — promoted  to 
managing  editor,  to  succeed  Raymond 
Moscowirz.  now  executive  editor  of  the 
paper.  Richard  Jones,  to  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Patti  Reid.  AP.  Concord,  N.H. — 
named  Providence,  R.  I.  correspondent, 
to  succeed  Robert  Medeiros,  resigned. 

♦  *  ★ 

G.  Michael  Hurley,  publisher  of  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Evening  News  - 
resigned  to  become  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  WGBY-tv,  Springfield,  Mass. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bern  ard  K  aplan.  Paris  correspondent 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. — 
named  Paris  correspondent  for  Hearst 
Newspapers.  John  Harris,  formerly  with 
Hearst  in  Paris — now  the  papers’  Rome 
correspondent. 

H/t  H(i  if 

James  Cunniee,  Branham/Newspaper 
Sales,  N.Y. — elected  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  retail. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Cruger.  former  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers — 
named  publisher  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise  Courier. 

*  * 

Joe  Greenday.  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  sports  staff — named  assistant 
sports  editor  to  replace  Michael  Sisak. 
who  resigned. 

tit  Hk 

Walter  Weber,  vicepresident  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co., 
Muskogee  elected  president  of  the 
Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
E.xecutives  Association. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Lee  Kidd,  publisher  of  the 
Poteau  (Okla.)  iVcHYS" — appointed  ad¬ 
visory  member  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
State  Government. 

♦  ♦  « 

Vida  Lee  Bowles,  news  editor  of 
the  Fairvieiv  (Okla.)  Republican — 
named  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Michael  J.  Harwood,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Gazette — promoted  to 
manager  of  classified  advertising. 

itt  Hk 

Neal  E.  Tackney,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginiati  Pilot  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
.Morning  Herald  and  Sun.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  T.  C.  Nutt. 
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JoYi'K  Milks  promoted  to  manafr- 
in}?  editor  of  the  Marianna  (P^la.) 
Jackson  Coanti/  Floridan. 

*  *  * 

JoK  Dkan  Ivkstkr  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manafrer  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  I ndependent,  and 
Sami  kl  E.  Dixon  has  been  promoted 
to  circulation  manafrer  of  the  An- 
derso)!  Daily  Mail. 

♦  ♦  3iC 

William  Kui.r,  Jr  ,  former  feature  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  All entown  (Pa.)  Call- 

Chronicle — named  business  editor  of  the 
Call,  a  new  position. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  director 
of  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 

Wise. — winner  of  the  Frank  Thayer 
Award  for  outstanding  daily  newspaper 
circulation  accomplishments,  presented 
by  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

*  sh  * 

Michaki.  Krajs.a — new  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  .Slovak  V  Atncrika. 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  Slovak  language 
newspaper  in  .America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pkilr  Billak,  formerly  news  bureau 
chief,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Pres.s  - 
named  information  officer  for  the  Dept, 
of  State's  Interagency  Task  Force  for 
Indochina  Refugees. 

*  *  ♦ 

SruARi  Grklnspon.  corporate  finance 
dept,  of  the  Sew  York  Times — named 
circulation  operations  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marilyn  Haukrty — named  editor  of 
the  new  “people”  section  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)//tTu/</,  to  succeed  Robi  rta 
BtRiRAM.  retired  family  news  editor. 
•Annk  Vai.kntinl — named  local  reporter 
to  succeed  Stlari  Smiih,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Blrnard  Ki'ntz.  outdoor  writer- 
resigned  to  become  associate  editor  of 
Wyoiniiiii  Wildlife  Magazine. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jamks  Balknunk.  manager  of  UPl's 
Memphis  bureau — named  head  of  UPl 
■Alabama,  to  replace  Orbil  Mkddkrs.  now 
regional  executive  for  .Alabama- 
Mississippi.  Michaki.  Willard,  state 
editor  in  Kentucky — to  West  Virginia 
state  editor  and  Randy  Minkoik.  now  a 
political  reporter  covering  the  Iowa 
statehouse  for  UPl — succeeds  Willard  as 
Kentucky  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Bill  L awrknck.  former  manager  of  the 
handover  Mall  Shopping  Center — now 
with  the  printing  division  of  Journal 
Newspapers,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Gkorok  F.  Will,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  columnist — joining 
\ewsweek  as  a  regular  columnist. 


William  Randolph  Hkarsi.  Jr  .  editor- 
in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers — winner 
of  the  1975  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Award  of  the  Baltimore  district  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  .America. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dan  Ch  applkii  \r  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  South  Sioax  (Nebr.) 
City  Star. 

*  * 

RiKiKR  W.  Sic  ART.  reporter.  Pittsharuh 
(Pa.)  Press — won  for  the  second  time  the 
William  .A.  Schnader  AAvard.  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  .Association  for  a 
10  part  series  on  rape. 

*  *  ♦ 

Janini:  M.  l.iNDiN.  previously  with  J. 
C.  Penney  Co.  and  prior  to  that  press 
officer  for  Harrods  Limited.  London — 
joined  Kenyon  &  Fckhardt  as  director  of 
public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Robiri  Qcinn,  assistant  city  sales 
manager  for  .Vt’ir  York  .\ews — named  to 
head  up  a  new  circulation  sales  division, 
called.  Chain  Store  Sales  Development, 
which  was  created  to  build  additional 
sales  outlets  in  tbod  chain  stores  and  also 
work  with  chain  specialty  and  pharmacy 
outlets. 

*  *  * 

Dannyi:  Romink,  assistant  women's 

editor  and  feature  writer  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  San — joined  Charlotte  Observer 
as  book  editor. 

* 

M  II. TON  MiNiz.  publisher  of  the  9  pub¬ 
lications  comprising  Suburban  (N.J.) 
Publishing  Corp. — retired.  .Ashi  r  Miniz, 
his  son,  who  has  been  associated 

publisher — named  publisher. 

♦  *  * 

David  .A.  Mu  i  kr — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Martinshioi;  (W.  Va.) 
Journal,  replacing  Gkorok  FT  Riocis.  now 
publisher  of  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Sews. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  J  arrki  i..  news  editor,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  Succeeding  him 
as  news  editor  is  Edw  ard  F.  Hknninoi  r, 
assistant  news  editor.  Rkhard  F. 
ScHw  ARZi;  moved  up  to  assistant  news 
editor. 

*  * 

A.  W'.  ri  AiHiR.  formerly  promotion 
manager — named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  St. 
C atharines  (Ont.)  Standard.  G.  H. 
Mc  Fari  ANi. — formerly  director  of 
advertising — to  executive  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  president. 

♦  * 

Rosai  YNNi:  H ARi  Y.  executive  editor  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Hustler  at  Vanderbilt 
University  and  a  recipient  of  a  Ralph 
McGill  Fellowship — joined  the  .\ashville 
(  fenn.)  Banner  as  a  reporter. 
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Mic  h  aki  .Scanlon,  former  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star — named  vice- 
president  in  the  Washington.  D.  C.  of¬ 
fice  of  Daniel  FTIelman,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Lks  Goi  DBKRCi.  former  staff  reporter 

tor  theLov  Anueles  HeraldFxaminer  - 
now  with  Basso/ Bcxitman,  Inc..  New¬ 
port  Beach.  Calif,  as  an  account  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  .1! 

H.  Grah  am  Hlbbki  i  .  long-time  adver¬ 

tising  manager  for  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers — named  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Crowley  .Advertising. 
W'hite  Plains.  N.  Y. 

*  ♦ 

William  Rcihirkord.  representative 
for  Whitlock  and  Co. — now  with 
Hickey-Mitchell  Co.  as  representative  in 
Illinois.  Indiana,  southern  Michigan  and 
western  Kentucky. 

♦  *  * 

Donald  C.  M  ardis  advertising 
consultant— named  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Hamilton  (Oh.) 
Journal-\'ews. 

*  * 

John  C.  l.i  nslord  Jr  .  31 .  formerly  act¬ 
ing  director  of  labor  relations  for  Cook 
County  Hospital — ^joined  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  Sews  as  assistant 
labor  relations  manager. 

*  * 

Ric  hard  FT  Hoixa  s.  onetime  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution — named 
president  of  Filler  Neal  Battle  &  l.indsey 
ad  agency,  which  he  joined  in  1952. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Ri  ddli  .  4b.  composing  room 
superintendent.  Detroit  Free  Press  since 
1973 — assumed  additional  duties  of 
stereotype  superintendent. 


J  amls  Fills,  previously  a  reporter — 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  Bourbonnais 
(111.)  Herald.  Bradley  Press  and  Kan¬ 
kakee  Star-Sews. 

*  *  s. 

Dwiciiii  FT  SARciiNi.  president  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center.  Colum¬ 
bia.  Mo. — ^^joining  the  Boston  Herald 
.American  and  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 
as  assistant  managing  editor. 


(Continued  on  paye  26) 
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News  People 

{Continued  from  pane  25) 

Bradi.i;y  M  Fkrgi'son.  previously 
assistant-to-publisher  of  the  Herald 
Newspaper  Group  in  New  York  City — 
promoted  to  vicepresident-operations  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  group. 

*  *  * 

Mikk  Rovko,  Chieano  Daily  News 
columnist — named  Illinois  Author  of  the 
Year  by  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English. 

:fc  tfe 

T.  M.  Hi;di  RMAN  Jr  .  editor,  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledner — elected  the  %th 
president  of  the  Jackson  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

♦  *  + 

John  E.  Simonds.  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  correspondent  in  Washington.  D.C., 
who  is  soon  to  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin — given  a 
tribute  on  the  Senate  lloor  November  12 
by  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-lda.). 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richaru  Wordhn.  previously  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.) 
Leaf-Chronicle — to  city  editor.  Richard 
McEai.i  s.  24,  editorial  page  editor — 
named  Sunday  editor.  John  Cannon.  27. 
previously  Sunday  editor — named  editor 
of  the  Gallatin  Examiner  and  the  Sumner 
County  News,  weeklies  owned  by  the 
Leaf-Chronicle.  Ai  hirt  Dkl  Favkro. 
21 — joined  the  advertising  sales  staff,  of 
the  Leaf-Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Four  corporate  executive  assignments 
were  announced  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  at 
the  year-end  corporate  meeting 
November  11.  They  are: 

Ronald  A.  WuirE,  vicepresident/ 
production — named  to  expanded  role  of 
vicepresident/systems  and  production; 

Gloria  Bigos.  editor  and  publisher, 
Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times — appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  news  staff  development  to 
coordinate  work  with  local  editors  in 
groupwide  training  seminars; 

Larry  F.  Miller,  assistant  controller, 
Gannett  Co. — promoted  to  the  new 
executive  position  of  director  of  business 
analysis  and  planning; 

Peter  B.  Hickey — advanced  from  vice- 
president  to  president  of  Empire  News 
paper  Supply  Corp.,  succeeding  John  R. 
Purcell,  who  is  senior  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  and  business  operations. 

^  ](C  # 

Gerald  Bechtold,  previously  sales 
manager  for  food,  liquor  and  automotive 
advertising  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin — named  sales  manager  for 
travel,  resort,  financial,  political,  busi¬ 
ness,  cosmetics,  tobacco  and  publishing 
national  advertising.  Waller  Holt — 
named  sales  manager  of  Bechtold  former 
responsibilities  and  Ed  Gallagher — 
moved  from  appliance  advertising  to 
food  and  automotive  account. 


Donald  Ci.ausen,  former  district 
manager — named  circulation  manager 
for  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  in  FI 
Paso.  Tex.  Kenneth  Drahan,  former  city 
circulation  manager — named  country 
circulation  manager.  A  previous  item 
here  on  Draham  was  incorrect. 

*  *  * 

Dominick  P.  Barbara,  advertising 
salesman.  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger — 
appointed  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager.  Douglas  N.  Fetzer,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman — to  county  sales  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Smith,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  University  of 
Southern  California  and  currently  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America — named  associate 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 

use. 

*  4c 

Sam  Teaford,  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — ^joined  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  California 
State  University  as  editorial  director  of  a 
new  laboratory  newspaper. 

4e  4c  4c 

M  AX  M.  Heath,  Cambellsville,  Ky. 
newspaperman — assumed  duties  of 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Can- 
neiton  (Ind.)  News  and  Tell  City  (Ind.) 
News.  He  succeeds  Louie  Heitekemper, 
who  has  purchased  the  job  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  News  Publishing  Co.  and 
moved  it  to  another  building  in  Tell  City. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ci.AUDE  C.  Lathrop,  retail  advertising 
manager.  Miami  Herald  for  the  last  8 
years — named  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Charlotte  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edmund  Midura — appointed  copy 
chief  of  the  new  features  copy  desk  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

4c  4c  4c 

Raymond  L.  Gover,  editor,  Saninaw 
(Mich.)  News — elected  president  of  the 
University  Press  Club  of  Michigan. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  Rollins,  a  former  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
who  served  about  a  year  as  administrator 
of  Palm  Beach  County  in  Florida,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  W.  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

4c  4c  4c 

Keith  Graham  promoted  to  associate 
editor  of  THIS  WEEK,  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  Peachtree  City,  Georgia.  Graham, 
who  was  a  staff  writer  for  the  paper,  is  a 
former  staff  writer  for  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour. 

4c  4c  4c 

Donald  F.  Farrell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lincoln  County  (Okla.) 
News — named  member  of  state  staff  of 
U.S.  Senator  Henry  Bellmon. 

4c  4c  4c 

Franco  Giani — appointed  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Milan,  succeeding  Guglielmo 
Mairani — retired. 


4c  4c  4c 

George  E.  Riggs,  former  ad  manager. 
Martinsburn  (W.Va.)  Journal — named 
publisher  of  the  Fontana  (Calif.) 
Herald-News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mrs  Marilyn  Peterson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Midland  Lutheran 
College,  Fremont,  Nebr. — named  out¬ 
standing  collegiate  newspaper  advisor 
for  1975  along  with  Roy  H.  Copperud. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  R.  Reaves,  reporter,  W/7- 
minfiton  (N.C.)  Star-News — received 
the  state’s  top  prize  for  historical  writ¬ 
ing.  He  received  the  1975  Smithwick 
Award  from  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  County  Historians  for  his  work  in  the 
first  edition  of  Cape  Fear,  a  bicentennial 
series  of  magazine  sections  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Star-News. 

4t  4c 

James  G.  Stuart  Jr.,  former  senior 
vicepresident  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. — to 
join  Field  Enterprises  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  on  De¬ 
cember  1. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  W.  Burke — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
creative  division  of  the  Chicano  Tribune; 
David  D.  Williams — to  manager  of  the 
retail  division  of  marketing  service; 
JoEllen  Kitchen — to  promotion  copy 
chief  of  the  creative  division. 


PRESIDENT — Carl  Youngs,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Ron  Curtis  &  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  firm,  which 
specializes  in  executive  search  for  the 
communications  business.  Youngs  replaces 
Ron  Curtis,  who  will  become  involved  in 
other  business  interests. 

Ernie  Johnston,  Jr.,  former  reporter 
with  the  Lonn  Island  Press  in  Jamaica, 
Queens  and  several  other  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  newspapers — 
named  rewriteman  and  to  copy  desk  of 
the  Herald-News,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
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Fh>m  Tbpekap 

aSperru 
Uniyac 

computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he  flips 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  customer’s 
porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  technological  revolution. 


It  started  with  the  SPERRY  UNIVAC™  9000-series  computers.  And  its 
name  is  NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  phototype¬ 
setting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 


SPERRY  UNlVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer- 
oriented  way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage-input  by  an  operator  at  a  keyboard 
equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in  is  then 
checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station— read  on  the 
screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  Sperry  Univac’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  Edward  Gray, 
Sperry  Univac,  RO.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 
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Poll  shows  policies 
on  Ms.  usage  varies 


“Miss”  and  “Mrs."  are  still  No.  I  in 
the  hearts  of  Ameriea’s  editors — but  a 
nationwide  poll  indicates  a  general 
capitulation  to  the  preference  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  herself. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  by  Barney 
Waters,  managing  editor  of  TODAY  in 
Cocoa.  I  lorida.  to  3.^0  newspaper  execu- 
tives  who  attended  the  annual  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Hditors  con¬ 
vention  in  Williamsburg.  Va..  207  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  basic  question; 

“What  do  you  call  a  woman  on  second 
reference?" 

I  he  boxed  options  were; 

1.  We  use  Miss  Promme.  Miss 
Mearst.  Mrs.  Moore. 

2.  We  use  1  romme.  Hearst.  Moore. 

.3.  We  use  Ms.  for  all  public  figures. 

4.  Depends  on  the  individual. 

Of  the  total  responses.  14S  indicated 
those  newspapers  still  use  "Miss"  and 
"Mrs."  on  second  reference  to  women 
classified  as  public  figures  (through  their 
own  efforts,  as  compared  to  those  re¬ 
lated  to  prominent  male  figures.) 

But  of  those  I4S  only  80  were  unqual¬ 
ified  in  their  "Miss-Mrs."  style.  Ihe 
other  bS  hedged  in  various  forms,  the 
main  demur  being  that  "Ms."  is  used 
locally  if  requested  by  the  individual. 

A  few  others  said  surnames  only  are 
used  in  sports  pages. 

The  main  theme  running  through 
comments  was  that  "Ms."  is  used  only 
on  a  speciHc  request  by  a  liKal  woman. 
Only  the  Huston  Olohc  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  apply  the  "Ms."  tag 
regularly,  according  to  the  editors.  .And 
the  Journal  qualified  it.  adding  that 
"Ms."  is  tacked  onto  names  of  national 
llgures.  those  who  request  it  and  those  it 
“assumes"  would  prefer  it. 

,A  hard  ci>re  of  live  editors  remained 
violently  and  unequivocallv  opposed  to 
"Ms." 

One  Arkansas  editor  roared;  "We  will 
hot  compromise  the  Hnglish  language  to 
artsy-craftsy  idocy!" 

.A  Tennessee  editor  said  simply  but 
firmly;  "We  do  not  use  "Ms."  under  any 
circumstances."  .A  Minnesotan  said; 
"Do  not  use  "Ms.".  e\er!" 

I  hirty-seven  editors  said  their  news¬ 
papers  use  surname  only  with  public  fi¬ 
gures  such  as  l.ynette  I'romme.  Patty 
Hearst  and  Sara  Jane  Moore.  But  many 
qualified  this  policy  by  adding  that  local 
usage  is  guided  by  the  subject’s  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Throughout  many  of  the  responses, 
there  appeared  a  strain  of  uncertainly 
over  the  proper  way  to  reconcile  the 
•AP-oriented  style  on  national  figures 
with  the  more-touchy  local  usage. 


One  midwest  editor,  for  example,  said 
his  paper  follows  the  "Miss"  and 
"Mrs."  approach  "mostly."  but  added 
that  the  local  president  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  is  on 
the  family  page  statT  and  she  uses  last 
names  only,  “just  like  we  do  for  men." 

Perhaps  most  symbolic  of  the  editors' 
feelings  is  this  comment  from  an  Illinois 
respondent; 

"We  hang  loose  on  usage,  which 
means  we  will  play  follow-the-leader 
when  a  leader  shows  up."  That  paper 
uses  “Miss"  and  "Mrs."  unqualified. 

I  he  last-name-only  approach  has 
picked  up  fans  among  editors  of  larger 
papers  such  as  the  Pittshnri>h  Post- 
Gazette,  the  Oakland  Trihtine,  the 
Miami  News,  the  Houston  Post  and  the 
Des  Moines  Kei’ister-1  rihnne. 

Drake  Mabry  of  Des  Moines  said; 
"We  changed  only  recently.  Few' 
comments  from  readers." 

Finally.  17  editors  said  “It  depends  on 
the  individual."  as  to  what  form  is  used. 
However,  most  of  these  fall  into  the 
same  category  as  the  qualified  "Miss- 
Mrs."  users.  That  is.  they  deviate  their 
style  from  national  to  local  personages. 

The  -Associated  Press’  "Miss-Mrs." 
style  and  its  "Ms."  use  with  the  qualify¬ 
ing  phrase  that  the  person  prefers  it.  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  prevailing  reason  for  the 
usage  on  national  stories.  Some  said  they 
delete  the  -AP’s  "Ms."  qualiHer. 

But  the  change  to  "Ms."  locally, 
w  here  editors  are  more  likely  to  learn  of 
a  woman’s  preference,  appeared  to  be 
the  overw  helming  direction  being  taken, 
according  to  the  poll. 

Some  stymies  were  pointed  out  among 
last-name  users  when  it  comes  to  distin¬ 
guishing  Patty  Hearst.  for  example,  from 
her  father.  -Also,  man-wife  stories  make 
surname  use  impractical. 

In  local  use.  the  status  of  “public  t1- 
gures”  becomes  a  sticky  wicket  when  it 
comes  to  definition,  thus  possibly  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  increased  tendency  to¬ 
ward  “Ms." 

-A  few  editors  such  as  Rick  Tuttle  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle , 
pointed  out  they  use  last  names  in  head¬ 
lines.  a  practice  which  probably  reigns 
among  most  newspapers. 

-And  speaking  of  women,  the  only  two 
discernible  women’s  names  among  the 
207  respondents  were  l.ouise  Wojtech  of 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian, 
and  Juanita  Weekley.  managing  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record. 

(Miss)  (Mrs.)  (Ms.)  Wojtech  is  listed  in 
the  HnnoR  &  Prui  isiikr  yearbook  as  city 
editor  under  the  name.  "Lou  Wojtech." 


UPl  to  offer  VDTs 
for  member  use  at 
key  news  events 

United  Press  International  is  offering 
its  DataNews  subscribers  use  of  VDTs  at 
the  Montreal  Olympics  and  at  the  I976 
political  conventions  in  New  York  and 
Kansas  City. 

Travis  Hughs.  UPl  systems  coor¬ 
dinator.  said  this  service  would  permit 
writers  to  dump  a  story  into  their  home 
newspaper  computer  seconds  after  it  is 
completed. 

The  VDTs  will  be  linked  to  the  sub¬ 
scribing  newspaper  through  the  UPl  sys¬ 
tem  and  DataNews.  Hach  DataNews 
subscriber  has  a  private  selector  code  so 
no  one  else  on  the  circuit  would  see  the 
copy. 

"Newsroom  systems  are  designed  to 
work  elTiciently  on  copy  once  it  enters 
the  system.”  Hughs  said.  "This  new 
service — we  call  it  Remote  Terminal 
Service — takes  the  hassle  out  of  getting 
copy  from  a  special  event  into  the  news¬ 
paper's  system." 

Hughs  said  participating  newspapers 
would  have  access  to  video  terminals 
during  scheduled  time  blocks.  UPl  will 
provide  training  at  the  site  and  help  with 
coding. 

In  most  cases,  the  writers  using  the 
service  already  would  be  familiar  with 
video  terminals. 

The  charge  for  the  service  is  based  on 
time  on  the  VDT  and  includes  delivery  to 
the  newspaper. 

Route  dealers  sue 
Washington  Post 

Fourteen  circulation  route  dealers  for 
the  Washiiiitton  Post  have  filed  a  class- 
action  suit  in  federal  court  here  charging 
the  newspaper  with  a  series  of  anticom¬ 
petitive  practices. 

Th*e  suit  alleges  that  the  Post  is  violat¬ 
ing  antitrust  laws  in  the  way  it  controls 
newspaper  distribution  by  the  route 
dealers,  and  that  the  paper  is  illegally 
attempting  to  force  dealers  to  relinquish 
their  position  as  independent  contrac¬ 
tors. 

Post  otTicials  issued  a  statement  saying 
they  plan  to  "vigorously  defend”  their 
position  in  the  suit,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  proposed  change-over  from  a 
"route  dealer  system"  to  a  so-called 
"agency  system"  of  distribution. 

Tlie  Post's  distribution  system  also  is 
being  questioned  by  the  Maryland  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office,  which  recently 
launched  an  antitrust  investigation  of  the 
newspaper.  The  attorney  general’s  office 
has  refused  to  say  whether  its  investiga¬ 
tion  was  prompted  by  complaints  by  any 
of  the  Post’s  present  dealers. 
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Directory  identifies  2,800 
Washington  ‘influencers’ 


A  guide  to  the  Washington  lobby  corps 
has  been  compiled  making  it  possible  for 
newsmen  to  uncover  the  lobbyists'  often 
obscured  financial  relationships  to  con¬ 
gressmen  whose  favors  they  seek. 

It  is  called  the  Washington  Influence 
Directory.  It  identifies  more  than  2,800 
lobbyists,  lawyers,  foreign  agents  and 
political  contributors.  They  are  indexed 
by  name  and  corss-indexed  by  business 
affiliation  in  a  single  reference  tool. 

It  also  lists  hundreds  of  political  action 
committees  which  pump  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  into  the  electoral  process 
and  idenfities  the  corporations,  labor  un¬ 
ions  and  trade  associations  that  sponsor 
them. 

The  directory  was  compiled  during  a 
five-month  period  by  Ed  Zuckerman  and 
his  wife,  Amelia.  Zuckerman,  .^3,  is  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Group. 

Zuckerman,  who  specializes  in  inves¬ 
tigative  political  campaign  financing, 
said  he  got  the  idea  for  the  directory 
because  the  new  federal  campaign 
financing  law  makes  it  easy  for  lawmak¬ 
ers  to  hide  the  true  identity  of  their  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  law  requires  that  contributors  be 
identified  by  name,  address  and  occupa¬ 
tion.  Zuckerman  said  it  is  quite  common 
for  lawmakers,  when  filing  out  the  re¬ 
ports,  to  identify  a  lobbyist  as  an 
“executive." 

“1  got  pretty  sick  and  tired — and 
frustrated — looking  over  the  so-called 
disclosure  reports  that  disclosed  no¬ 
thing.  Fund-raisers  in  Washington  are  at¬ 
tended  solely  by  “executives"  and 
“lawyers.”  It  turns  out  that  these 
“executives"  and  “lawyers"  are  lob¬ 
byists  whose  interests  are  closely  tied  to 
the  recipients  of  their  gifts." 

Every  name  in  Zuckerman's  324-page 
directory  comes  from  a  public  record. 
These  include  campaign  finance  reports 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Election  Com¬ 
mission,  lobby  registrations  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  foreign  agent  registrations  filed 
with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  and 
from  witness  lists  of  congressional  com¬ 
mittees. 

"This  is  a  great  help  to  news  reporters 
and  political  analysts  seeking  to  gain  an 
important  foothold  on  a  subject  that,  de¬ 
spite  new  laws,  still  remains  elusive — the 
world  of  political  money  that  lies  in  the 
nation's  citidel  of  political  influence." 
Zuckerman  said. 

Zuckerman  said  the  directory  works 
like  this; 

"If  all  you  have  is  a  contributors' 
name,  the  directory  discloses  his  busi¬ 
ness  affiliation;  if  all  you  have  is  a  busi¬ 


ness,  the  directory  will  tell  you  its  lobby¬ 
ing  staff;  in  the  case  of  a  lawyer  or  law 
firm,  the  directory  will  tell  you  what 
clients  it  has  lobbied  for  in  the  last  two 
years." 

"When  1  put  the  directory  to  its  first 
test  1,  was  startled."  he  said.  “Two 
donors  I  checked  on  a  financial  disclo¬ 
sure  report  filed  by  a  House  member 
were  said  to  be  in  retailing.  A  third  was 
identified  as  a  consultant.  But.  in  fact,  all 
were  lobbyists  for  a  national  department 
store  and  mail  order  chain.  Another 
donor,  said  to  be  an  attorney,  was  a  lob¬ 
byist  for  a  rival  company." 

Zuckerman  said  another  contributor 
was  identified  as  being  in  public  relations 
but  in  fact  was  a  lobbyist  for  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Another,  an  attorney,  lob¬ 
bied  for  a  natural  gas  pipeline,  he  said, 
and  another,  identified  as  a  food  consul¬ 
tant.  was  registered  agent  for  a  .South 
American  country. 

“The  congressman  who  received 
these  contributions  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  when  I  found  the  true 
identity  of  his  contributors  it  put  him  in  a 
different  light,"  Zuckerman. 

Most  of  the  big  campaign  financing 
funds  come  from  political  action  commit¬ 
tees  but  Zuckerman  said  they  are 
camouflaged  behind  "bland-sounding" 
names. 

"Without  a  handy  reference,  it  would 
take  a  lot  of  time  for  a  newsman  to  find 
out  that  a  gioup  called  "Bipartisan  As¬ 
sistance  for  I.ocal  and  National  Candi¬ 
dates  Election"  (B.AEANCE)  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Bell-.Aerospace  Corp.,"  he 
said. 

“Or  that  the  “Good  Government 
Fund"  is  run  by  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana." 

Potomac  Maftazine,  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  The  Washiuftton  Post,  de¬ 
scribed  the  directory  in  its  Sept.  21. 
197.'',  edition,  as  “a  massive,  impressive 
compilation  that  makes  no  editorial 
judgement." 

“Since  W'atergate."  Zuckerman  said, 
“Congress  has  been  focusing  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  on  ways  to  make  the  political 
process  more  open.  Even  today.  Con¬ 
gress  is  considering  legislation  to  tighten 
loophole-ridden  lobby  registration  rules. 
But  1  don't  have  much  confidence  that 
they'll  do  it.  because  the  very  people 
who  said  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
who  contributes  to  a  campaign  are  doing 
their  best  to  shield  that  information." 

The  directory  sells  for  S25  a  copy.  Or¬ 
ders  should  be  sent  to  The  Washinfzton 
Influence  Directory,  P.  O.  Box  137,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Station,  Washington, 
D.C.  20044. 
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Business 

journalists 

honored 

Seven  journalists  were  honored  in  Los 
Angeles  for  distinguished  business  and 
financial  writing  in  the  Gerald  l.oeb 
Awards  program  administered  by  the 
UCL.A  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Vermont  Royster  for  13  years  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  now  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Dow  Jones  and  Co..  Inc., 
received  the  Gerald  l.oeb  Memorial 
Award  for  continuing  excellence  in  busi¬ 
ness  journalism.  The  award  carries  a 
cash  prize  of  S1..3tM). 

Winners  in  other  categories  were: 

—  Best  article  to  appear  in  a  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  over  500.000: 
Allan  Sknin.  Detr<)it Tree  Press,  “Utility 
Rates;  Too  High  or  Too  l  ow?",  June  19, 
1974. 

—  Best  article  to  appear  in  a  news¬ 
paper  with  less  than  .>00.000  circulation: 
Tom  Miller,  the  HeraUl  .Advertiser  (Hun- 
tington,  W.  Va.),  “Who  Owns  W'est  Vir¬ 
ginia?",  December  22,  1974. 

— Best  article  to  appear  in  a  national 
magazine;  Marshall  l.oeg.  Time 
magazine,  "Faisal  and  Oil,"  1974  year- 
end  issue. 

—  Best  column  or  editorial:  Edwin 
Darby.  Chiecaito  Sun-Times,  “Pen¬ 
dulum  of  Power  to  .Swing  to  Arabs?," 
Jan.  27,  1974. 

— Special  recognition  .Award;  Donald 
Barlett  and  James  Steele,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  “.Auditing  the  IRS."  .April 
14,  1974. 

• 

Fair  Trade  bill 
omits  exemption 
for  newspapers 

■Ability  of  newspaper  publishers  tt)  set 
a  maximum  letail  price  for  their  publica¬ 
tions  has  received  another  setback  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re¬ 
cently  (Nov.  5)  approved  HR  6971,  a  bill 
to  repeal  from  the  Sherman  .Act  and  the 
Federal  frade  Commission  Act  language 
w  hich  permits  states  to  enact  fair  trade 
statutes. 

Newspapermen  had  hoped  to  get  an 
exemption  written  into  the  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  maximum  price¬ 
fixing  and,  to  that  end,  two  newspaper 
representatives  had  appeared  before  the 
Senate  .Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub¬ 
committee  last  May. 

It  was  futile,  however.  I, ike  the  same 
bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
July  21.  the  measure  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  lacks  the 
exemption. 
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Sees  hypoing 
weak  ad  days 
with  discount 

The  selling  structure  of  a  newspaper 
must  be  thoroughly  analyzed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  publication  is  flexible  in  all 
areas  of  sales  before  changing  rates, 
Donald  G.  Christensen.  C/j/c«go  Tribune 
controller,  told  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Ofllcers 
recently  (K&P.  Nov.  I). 

Observing  that  on  the  average  only  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper  is  covered  by  the  sale  price,  Chris¬ 
tensen  suggested  that  rate  setting  should 
be  directed  to  supporting  the  ability  of 
the  sales  staff  to  sell  and  customers  to 
using  advertising  space — “at  a  price  that 
is  competitively  attractive  and  finan¬ 
cially  sound." 

In  this  connection,  he  said,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  certain  days  of  the  week  should 
he  made  more  attractive  by  offering  a 
special  discount  for  a  particular  day  or 
days,  fhis  may  have  a  tendency  to  build 
up  the  size  of  some  of  the  weaker  issues. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  rates  should  he  assigned  by  the 
type  of  classification.  As  an  alternative, 
Christensen  suggested  that  establishing 
rates  by  a  particular  section  of  the  paper 
be  considered. 

In  the  development  of  new  customers 
It  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  “star¬ 
ter"  program,  in  which  potential  adver¬ 
tisers  are  offered  a  “very  attractive"  in¬ 
troductory  rate  in  the  first  weeks  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

Demographics  impact 

In  those  markets  which  are  highly 
competitive,  a  comprehensive  market 
research  will  consider  all  the  demog¬ 
raphics  which  may  identify  the  buying 
power  of  the  readership.  This  may  also 
have  some  impact  on  the  rates  estab¬ 
lished  for  various  classifications. 

In  his  opinion,  rate  structures  must  be 
tailored  to  the  IcKal  market.  What  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  Chicago  may  not  be  for 
New  York  or  for  Kokomo.  He  said  that 
rate  planning  should  include  both  mar¬ 
keting  and  cost  factors,  always  tempered 
by  the  matter  of  profitability. 

Declaring  that  these  were  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  Christensen  said,  in  over¬ 
simplified  form,  that  rate  setting  could  be 
based  on  2  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  a 
simple  solution  of  “how  much  will  the 
market  bear,"  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
use  of  a  sophisticated  cost  system  may 
totally  identify  the  costs  related  to  any 
line  of  advertising,  and  then  carry  a  fixed 
percentage  of  markup.  The  truth  or  real¬ 
ity  lies  somewhere  in  between. 

Questions  that  need  answers  im¬ 
mediately  are:  does  your  sales  force  have 
a  sales  tool  which  provides  them  with  a 


more  attractive  advertisers'  cost  per 
thousand  than  the  sales  staff  of  your 
competitor?  Are  your  pricing  decisions 
made  on  the  basis  of  profitability — tir  to 
achieve  a  competitive  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket?  If  based  on  profitability,  are  you 
willing  to  concede  to  your  competition 
the  loss  of  some  market  share? 

Christensen  briefly  described  flexibil¬ 
ity: 

With  the  rate  change  being  proposed, 
has  the  company  expanded  or  limited  its 
offer  to  sell?  likewise,  does  the  prop¬ 
osed  rate  change  expand  or  limit  the 
ways  a  salesperson  can  offer  space  to  his 
account?  Has  the  newspaper  increased 
the  ways  in  which  an  advertiser  can  use 
space,  in  terms  of  that  advertiser's 
needs? 

The  Tribune  has  kxiked  extensively  at 
the  issue  of  flexibility  during  the  last  4-5 
years.  The  rate  structures  have  been  al¬ 
tered,  for  example,  to  recognize  dis¬ 
counts  for  frequency  and  for  the  use  of 
special  sections. 

Accounting  invobement 

The  development  of  a  sound  rate 
structure  requires  the  involvement  of  ac¬ 
counting  or  financial  management,  he 
said,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
70s.  In  the  present  economic  climate 
with  the  constant  inflationary  pressure,  it 
certainly  would  be  unsound  to  permit 
sales-oriented  executives  alone  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  guidance  on  financial  man¬ 
agement. 

f'or  example,  a  rate  increase  of  59f 
may  be  promoted  by  sales  management, 
while  the  rising  costs  which  are  more 
apparent  to  the  financial  group  indicate 
need  for  a  rate  hike  double  to  triple  the 
59? . 

Responsibility  for  rate  changes  rests  at 
the  Tribune  w  ith  a  committee  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  financial  representatives.  Until 
most  recent  years,  the  matter  of  rate 
changes  rested  completely  with  the  sel¬ 
ling  divisions. 

“We  feel  that  the  financial  department 
should  rightfully  be  involved  with  rate 
decisions  and  it  is  our  intention  to  make 
ever-increasing  contributions  to  this  vit¬ 
ally  important  issue."  Christensen  said. 

The  ultimate  financial  implications  of 
proposed  rate  increases  are  reviewed  by 
the  chief  financial  officer  and  budget  di¬ 
rector  prior  to  the  final  decision.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  responsi¬ 
bility  or  authority  for  final  approval/ 
disapproval  rests  with  the  finance  de¬ 
partment. 

Selected  area  rates 

While  the  display  rate  cards  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tribune  contain  a  multitude 
of  rate  considerations,  the  rate  card  d(.>es 
specify  that  selected  area  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  rates  are  available. 

There  may  be  one  negative  criterion 
which  must  be  considered  in  rate  de¬ 


velopment.  Christensen  said  he  could 
visualize  a  rate  structure  w  hich  becomes 
so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  completely 
programmed  for  computerized  billing. 
Rate  structures  should  be  simple  enough 
to  be  interpreted.  He  emphasized  that 
most  of  those  comments  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  market  considerations  and  not 
cost  factors. 

The  cost  of  space  and  related  direct 
costs  must  be  recognized  as  a  rate  pac¬ 
kage  is  developed.  There  may  be  small 
classifications  or  sections  that  do  not 
carry  their  own  weight,  but  overall  the 
rate  structures  must  produce  sufficient 
margin  to  cover  selling  and  administra¬ 
tive  costs  and  produce  a  profit.  The  pro¬ 
fitability  factor  is  becoming  a  stronger 
factor. 

Arnold  withdraws  his 
name  from  contest 

Edmund  C.  Arnold,  visiting  professor 
at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in 
Richmond,  Va..  has  withdrawn  his  name 
from  the  Edmund  C.  Arnold  Newspaper 
Typography  Awards  contest  sponsored 
by  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Arnold  told  E&P  that  he  requested  that 
his  name  be  dropped  from  the  title  be¬ 
cause  of  "many  misunderstandings  that 
have  recently  developed."  The  contest, 
run  by  Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
NEWS,  was  the  subject  of  a  critical  re¬ 
port  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this 
summer. 

.Arnold  said  in  his  letter  to  E&P  that  he 
had  never  met  Juran  in  person  and  had 
never  had  any  other  connection  with  this 
contest.  However,  he  said  the  newspap¬ 
ers  that  have  won  the  Arnold  trophy  have 
been  “outstanding  examples  of  well  de¬ 
signed  publications." 

Arnold  also  expressed  the  view  that  the 
contest  has  been  given  a  "bum  rap." 

■‘While  1  have  never  received  an 
adequate  explanation  of  why  some  people 
were  so  exercised,  I  gather  that  'commer¬ 
cialism'  was  the  major  indictment.  I 
would  hope  that  the  same  pious  regard 
now  be  given  to  contests  sponsored  by 
cigar  manufacturers,  meat  institutes,  ice 
cream  chains  and  similar  ones,"  Arnold 
said. 

• 

Heiskells  cited 
by  Citizens  Union 

.Andrew  and  Marian  Heiskell  were 
honored  by  the  Citizens  Union  as  “two 
great  New  Yorkers  who  have  preserved 
the  faith."  Heiskell  is  chairman  of  Time 
Inc.  and  his  wife  is  director  of  special 
activities  for  the  .Veil’  York  Times.  About 
4(K)  business  and  civic  leaders  attended 
the  $l(X)-a-plate  dinner. 
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Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers’ 
members  elect  new  board  chairman 


Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  last  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  who  has 
served  on  the  board  for  23  years,  6  as 
chairman. 

Charles  Kline,  president  of  Metro, 
previously  had  announced  his  retirement 
effective  February  1  (E&P.  July  5.  page 
25).  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Harry  M. 
Detjen,  now  executive  vicepresident. 

Kline  has  been  with  Metro  32  years 
and  been  president  since  1954. 

Metro  reported  gross  billings  of  $47.5 
million  in  1975  for  the  comics  and 
magazine  divisions  making  it  the  second 
largest  volume  in  the  group's  history  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  1974. 


An  increase  in  billings  of  around  89f 
was  forecast  for  1976. 

Michael  L.  Horen,  vicepresident  for 
advertising  of  Londontown  Corp.  maker 
of  London  Fog  coats  which  spends  about 
$750,000  in  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday  magazines,  told  the 
meeting: 

“Sunday  to  us  represents  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section  in  each  individual  city  where  it 
runs.  It's  a  class  publication,  in  our 
minds,  (hat  does  not  get  thrown  out  at 
the  end  of  the  day  it  is  received.” 

Regretably,  he  said,  in  many  cities 
Sunday  “is  not  going  after  the  class  ad¬ 
vertiser  but  rather  the  bargain  adver¬ 
tiser,"  but  he  expressed  the  hope  the 
publications  would  continue  to  be  up¬ 
graded  and  more  meaningful  marketing 
information  would  be  provided. 


Carmage  Walls  gives  Photo-reproportioning 
$400,000  to  Baylor  U.  units  soid  to  papers 


A  $400,000  gift  has  raised  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity's  endowed  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  $628,000 — one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  Baylor  officials 
said. 

This  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carmage  Walls  of  Houston  whose 
contributions  to  the  Baylor  Journalism 
Scholarship  Fund  total  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars,  according  to  Dr.  Loyal 
Gould,  chairman  of  the  Baylor  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 

Although  Walls  is  not  a  Baylor  alum¬ 
nus,  he  became  interested  in  Baylor 
through  his  close  association  with  Fred 
Hartman,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  Walls- 
related  company  in  Baytown,  Texas. 

Hartman,  a  1929  Baylor  graduate  and 
his  daughter  Mrs.  Mary  Hartman  Brown, 
a  1%0  Baylor  graduate  with  a  B.A.  and 
in  1961  with  a  M.A.,  and  his  son  Bill,  a 
1962  Baylor  graduate,  have  maintained  a 
continuing  interest  in  Baylor  journalism 
education.  The  Hartman  family  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  construction  of 
Baylor's  new  $1.5  million  Castellaw 
Communications  Center  which  houses 
both  journalism  and  oral  communica¬ 
tions. 

Bill  Hartman's  wife  is  the  former 
Suzanne  Blailock,  a  1963  Baylor 
graduate  and  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Russell  Blailock,  one  of  Baylor's  legen¬ 
dary  football  stars  of  the  1920's.  Leon 
Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  Hartman  Brown's 
husband,  is  a  prominent  Baptist  layman 
in  Baytown  and  succeeded  Fred 
Hartman  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Baytown  Sun  in  1974. 


Type-Flex  Systems  of  Palo  Alto, 
California,  has  sold  a  number  of  photo- 
reproportioning  mechanical  units  to  sev¬ 
eral  Newhouse  newspapers  and  to  the 
New  York  Times.  The  system  has  been 
used  for  the  last  nine  years  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

Model  RP  Type-Flex  makes  a  contact 
copy  of  a  photographic  film  image  with 
one  dimension  of  the  copy  lengthened  or 
shortened  while  the  perpendicular  di¬ 
mension  is  unchanged. 

The  unit  does  not  have  lenses  or  opti¬ 
cal  elements,  hence  no  focusing,  expo¬ 
sure  calculations,  or  optical  adjustments 
are  required. 

To  operate  the  individual  sets  a  digital 
indicator  to  the  percentage  of  one¬ 
dimensional  shrink  or  stretch  desired, 
and  the  unit  automatically  exposes  the 
reproportioned  copy  in  about  one  mi¬ 
nute.  Any  camera-speed,  photo-sensitive 
material  (positive  or  negative)  may  be 
used  for  the  copy. 

Reproportioned  copies  are  free  from 
secondary  distortions,  such  as  curved 
lines,  key-stoning,  pin  cushioning,  bar¬ 
reling,  edge-bunching  and  loss  of  detail. 

Standard  specifications  are:  maximum 
shrink  or  stretch  20%;  maximum  cumula¬ 
tive  error  across  full  image  (repeatabili¬ 
ty)  0.005";  maximum  deviation  from  true 
linearity  0.005".  Percentage  setting  indi¬ 
cator  is  graduated  in  hundredths  of  one 
percent.  The  unit  is  priced  on  copy  di¬ 
mensions  and  starts  at  $5,400  and  goes 
up  to  $7,650.  The  national  distributor  is 
C.D.A.  Sales  Company  of  Stamford,  Ct. 
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ANPA  plans  no  big 
drive  for  weeklies 

Two  new  memberships  have  resulted 
from  the  decision  of  the  1975  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  New  Orleans  to  admit 
weekly  newspapers. 

They  are  the  Army  Times  group  in 
Washington  and  a  newspaper  in  the  Al¬ 
buquerque,  New  Mexico,  area.  By  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement,  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit  was  already  a  member. 

“We  plan  no  recruiting  campaign,” 
Harry  Edwards,  ANP.A's  membership 
chairman  told  E&P.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  applications  we  anticipate  are  largely 
from  national  weeklies.” 

Executive  vicepresident  Theodore  A. 
Serrill  of  the  National  Newspaper  .As¬ 
sociation  said  his  smaller  newspaper 
group  sees  no  threat  from  ANP.A's  new 
small  paper  policy. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  “it's 
too  bad  that  the  change  in  the  .ANPA 
by-laws  requires  that  members  have  paid 
circulation  only.  That  deprives  them  of 
having  as  members  two  outstanding 
newspapers  that  are  published  four  times 
a  week.  One.  in  Los  .Angeles  County, 
has  a  circulation  of  186.()()()  and  another, 
in  Kent.  Washington,  has  60.()()().'' 

Serrill  went  on  to  say  that  the  new 
cooperative  policy  between  .ANPA  and 
NNA  is  working  well. 

Computer  specialist 
joins  wire  service 

Appointment  of  Michael  Williams  as 
director  of  the  Automatic  Data  Proces¬ 
sing  Department  at  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  was  announced  by 
UPl  president  Rod  Beaton. 

Williams,  32,  joins  UPl  from  the 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers  which  he 
has  served  for  the  past  four  years  as  as¬ 
sistant  data  processing  director.  Working 
out  of  Cincinnati,  he  has  supervised  the 
installation  of  more  than  a  dozen  com¬ 
puters  performing  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  processing  in  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Beaton  said  Williams'  responsibilities 
will  include  introduction  of  new  ADP 
programs  in  UPI's  New  York  computer 
center  involving  business  administration, 
editorial  and  marketing  functions. 

Williams  also  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  technical  subcommittee  of  the 
Newspaper  System  Development  Group. 

After  serving  six  years  as 
programmer-analyst  for  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.  of  Colorado,  he  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  in  1969  as  data  processing  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1971,  Williams  moved  to  Cincinnati 
as  assistant  data  processing  director  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
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Susan  Ford,  during  the  Photo  Workshop  student  faculty  football  game. 

(Photo  by  Giles  Lombertson) 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“It  was  not  your  ordinary,  standard 
football  game,”  said  the  photographer  of 
his  assignment. 

First  of  all,  Giles  Lambertson  was  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  two  teams — one  com¬ 
posed  of  his  peers  and  the  other  made  up 
of  a  faculty  of  big  names  in  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

And  secondly,  one  of  the  players  on 
his  fellow  photographers'  team  was  Pres¬ 
ident  Ford's  daughter  Susan;  and  the 
referee  was  Cliff  Edom,  director  of  the 
27th  annual  University  of  Missouri  Photo 
Workshop  and  generally  considered  the 
“dean"  of  news  photography  teaching  in 
the  country. 

Lambertson,  staff  photographer  and 
writer  for  the  Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail 
and  Herald,  produced  a  page  of  picture 
coverage  of  the  traditional  football  game 
which  unwinds  high  tension  of  four 
round-the-clock  workshop  days  for  some 
100  “students,"  faculty  and  lab  assis¬ 
tants  who  converge  each  year  on  vari¬ 
ous  small  Missouri  towns. 

The  picture  page  of  the  football  game 
from  which  the  shot  of  Susan  Ford  taking 
a  spill  during  the  game  and  Edom's  ven¬ 
ture  into  a  brief  career  as  referee  was 


taken  typifies  Nevada  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  visiting  photographers  from 
throughout  the  country.  Climaxing  the 
coverage  was  a  deadline  two-page  layout 
of  faculty  selections  from  some  of  the 
best  workshop  picture  stories. — and  a 
noteworthy  editorial  comment  in  the 
Sunday  Herald  at  workshop's  end. 

Judging  from  the  editorial,  the  people 
of  Nevada's  exposure  to  photographers 
and  how  they  work  on  a  picture  story  has 
given  them  a  whole  new  concept  of  news 
photography.  The  editorial  says  that  the 
week  was  wonderful  for  the  “students" 
and  also  “for  all  of  us." 

Noting  the  problems  of  camera  sub¬ 
jects,  the  editorial  adds:  “Local  subjects 
of  camera-story  projects  this  past  week 
were  under  an  undue  and  unfamiliar 
strain  .  .  .  Nevadans  aren't  accustomed  to 
being  followed  by  photographers  all  day 
and  having  their  every  move  recorded  on 
film.  However  hard  the  local  folks  might 
try  to  be  casual  about  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  and  go  about  their  work  as  though 
the  cameraman  weren't  present,  such 
constant  attention  inevitably  wrought 
subtle  changes  in  many  of  the  persons 
involved — perhaps  for  the  good. 

“For  example.  Mayor  Terry  Jadlot 
was  followed  all  week  by  a  photographer 


in  pursuit  of  a  picture  essay  appro¬ 
priately  entitled  ‘The  Frustrated  Mayor' 

.  .  .  perhaps,  goaded  by  the  ever-present 
camera.  Mayor  Jadlot  selected  this  past 
week's  council  meeting  for  the  reading  of 
a  long  and  harsh  list  of  possible  restric¬ 
tions  in  city  expenditures  designed  to 
bring  the  municipal  budget  under  con¬ 
trol  ...” 

The  Sunday  editorial  devotes  attention 
to  the  town's  treatment  of  Susan  Ford  as 
a  workshop  student.  The  newspapers  at 
the  start  of  the  week  published  state¬ 
ments  from  both  Edom  and  Rich 
Clarkson,  director  of  photography  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal  and  a 
workshop  faculty  member,  noting  that 
“.  .  .  she  will  be  much  happier  and  the 
situation  will  be  much  better  if  the 
townspeople  of  Nevada  treat  her  like  any 
other  workshop  student  and  if  special 
events  aren't  planned  for  her."  Susan 
was  a  summer  intern  at  the  Topeka  pap¬ 
ers. 

Townspeople  observed  the  request. 
When  Susan  arrived,  the  editorial  notes 
there  were  no  curious  bystanders  and 
“she  rode  unceremoniously  on  a  bus 
along  with  the  other  students — though 
the  bus  she  occupied  was  followed  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Impressions 
of  Nevada  . 


The  Nevada  (Mo.)  Sunday 
Herald  ran  double-truck 
picture  pages  of  photos 
from  Missouri  Photo  Work¬ 
shop  coverage  of  the 
town.  Four  shown  here  are 
from  the  faculty's  selection 
of  best  of  the  week. 


Eric  Bokke,  reporter  photographer.  Golden 
Transcript. 


Lambertson  catches  Professor  Edom  as  game  official 


Ira  Shapiro,  Gilbert,  Felix  &  Sharf,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


Jim  Mendenhall,  student,  Indiana  University 
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Chris  Johns,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal. 


Cleveland  PD 
puts  computers 
to  election  use 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  derived  an 
additional  benefit  during  the  recent  local 
election  from  newly  installed  cold  type 
production  units  and  a  computerized 
classified  system. 

The  paper  prepared  and  produced  a 
suburban  election  edition  covering  about 
150  communities.  40  townships.  70 
school  districts.  1(K)  issues  and  15  judge- 
ships  with  three  CompuScan  170  OCR 
scanners,  one  General  .Automation 
model  18.50  computer,  one  APS-4  CRT 
phototypesetter  and  four  video  display 
terminals. 

The  nine-member  metropolitan  staff, 
augmented  by  some  bO  stringers.  29  staff 
writers,  six  copy  editors  and  seven  copy 
aides  provided  copy  for  the  section. 

Standard  18-point  headlines  stating  the 
name  of  the  community  or  school  district 
were  fed  into  the  computer  in  advance  as 
classification  headings.  Each  of  the  sub¬ 
classifications  was  fed  into  the  computer 
in  advance  in  the  form  of  sluglines,  and 
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the  computer  assigned  to  each  a  classifi¬ 
cation  number.  Header  sheets  containing 
the  classification  number  were  then 
typed  for  each  story  element. 

Copy  handled  in  two  ways 

Members  of  the  metropolitan  staff 
prepared  copy  for  the  tabular  matter, 
leaving  zeroes  where  the  actual  figures 
would  appear.  These  were  combined 
with  the  header  sheets  and  fed  into  the 
computer.  Film  proofs  of  this  tabular 
matter  were  generated,  and  several 
photostats  of  each  made. 

On  election  night,  material  was  hand¬ 
led  in  one  of  two  ways.  Narrative  stories, 
prepared  in  scanner-ready  fashion,  were 
combined  with  the  pre-prepared  classifi¬ 
cation  header  sheets  and  fed  into  the 
computer.  Stats  of  the  tabular  matter, 
containing  the  classification  header 
number,  were  altered  in  pen  by  editorial 
personnel  to  change  the  zeroes  to  actual 
vote  totals.  Both  the  narrative  and  tabu¬ 
lar  matter  were  sent  to  the  composing 
room  at  random  as  returns  became  avail¬ 
able. 

Fifty  minutes  before  the  eight  pages  of 
suburban  returns  were  due  off  the  com¬ 
posing  room  floor,  the  editorial  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  called  for  a  temporary 
cutoff  in  processing  new  copy.  .About 
five  minutes  was  allowed  for  copy  al¬ 
ready  in  the  system  to  finish  processing. 
Sort  and  dump  was  then  executed,  taking 
about  .50  minutes. 

,As  the  material  came  from  the  .APS  4. 
it  was  stripped  and  waxed.  An  editor 
immediately  indicated  on  the  film  proof 
what  material  should  be  knifed  out. 
Three  printers  then  stripped  the  excised 
film  proofs  onto  page  grids  prepared  in 
advance  with  the  proper  page  folios  and 
election  logos.  This  took  about  15  mi¬ 
nutes. 

For  the  makeover  edition,  the  dump 
process  was  repeated,  with  material  not 
available  for  the  first  dump  falling  into  its 
proper  place.  The  pages  were  completely 
remade  using  the  stripping-in  process. 
The  computer's  memory  and  VDT  cor¬ 
rection  capabilities  were  used  to  speed 
the  processing  of  three  other  election 
coverage  features. 

A  page-wide  chart  showing  ward-by- 
ward  results  in  the  Cleveland  mayoral 
race  was  prepared  in  advance  and  stored 
in  memory  with  zeroes  where  the  actual 
totals  would  appear.  One  film  proof  was 
generated  and  used  to  prepare  an  acetate 
overlay  with  divisional  rules.  .Another 
proof  was  blown  up  and  photostats  made 
from  it. 

On  election  night,  the  appropriate  fi¬ 
gures  were  penned  onto  the  photostat 
and  the  corrections  entered  via  the 
VOTs.  The  complete  chart  was  on  the 
page  within  minutes  of  the  recording  of 
the  final  figures. 

.A  winners  list  of  the  Cleveland  mayor, 
council.  Judge  and  school  board  races 
and  47  Cuyahoga  County  suburban 


mayoral  contests  was  prepared  and 
stored  in  advance.  On  election  night  the 
names  of  the  losers  were  deleted  on  the 
VDT.  The  corrected  list  generated  by  the 
APS  4  was  immediately  ready  for  pas¬ 
teup. 

• 

SRDS  computer 
to  link-up  data 
with  agencies 

The  Paperworker.  computerized  sys¬ 
tem  for  estimating,  billing  and  paying  for 
newspaper  advertising,  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 
Inc.,  will  enable  advertising  agencies  to 
reduce  the  paperwork  involved  in  media 
buying  services  and  billing  for  their 
clients.  The  SRDS  Paperworker  will  be 
operational  on  December  1. 

With  the  Paperworker.  agencies  will 
be  able  to  link  up  with  the  SRDS  News¬ 
paper  Rates  and  Data  information  bank 
via  a  typewriter-like  terminal  in  their 
own  media  departments.  The  system  will 
allow  media  buyers  to  request  complete 
newspaper  information  on  a  statewide  or 
specific  publication  basis,  and  get  an 
immediate  printout.  Feedback  to  that  re¬ 
quest  includes  a  breakdown  of  the  inser¬ 
tion  schedule,  rates,  data,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  information  for  each  newspaper 
and  provides  a  monthly  cost  summary 
for  the  total  schedule.  The  SRDS  Paper- 
worker  then  types  out  insertion  orders, 
invoices  to  clients,  and  checks  to  news¬ 
papers. 

The  system  is  capable  of  storing  cur¬ 
rent  financial  records.  It  keeps  a  running 
total  of  linage  purchased  in  each  news¬ 
paper.  by  account,  showing  correctly 
discounted  volume  rates  within  a  con¬ 
tract  period. 

Patent  issued  for 
demographic  binder 

Harris  Corporation  has  received  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  a  demographic  binder  that  per¬ 
mits  editorial  and  advertising  sections  to 
be  classified  according  to  specific  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  system  has  been  sold  to 
World  Publishing  and  has  application  for 
other  magazines. 

• 

Rates  to  rise 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  will  increase  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  January  1.  Display 
ads  and  contract  classified  ads  will  in¬ 
crease  59f.  a  spokesman  for  Tucson 
Newspapers  Inc.,  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  agent  for  the  two  papers.  The 
weekly  home  delivered  cost  for  the  7-day 
Star  goes  up  I5C  and  the  evening  Citizen, 
a  6-day  a  week  paper,  up  lOc. 
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Comic  Strip  hero 
traveling  along 
American  road 

A  32-year-old  California  media  artist, 
Phil  Frank,  has  created  a  new  six-a-week 
comic  strip  being  distributed  by  First 
Communications  of  Evanston.  Illinois. 

Editor  of  First  Communications  is 
Richard  Mainey.  former  executive  editor 
of  C/ncugo  Today  and  now  professor  at 
Medil  School  of  Journalism. 

Frank’s  strip.  "Travels  with  Earley” 
centers  around  the  single  character  who 
observes  life  in  America  while  traveling 
as  a  free  spirit,  with  pack  sack  on  his 
back.  The  cartoonist  says  he  bases  his 
strip  on  strong  belief  in  the  common  man 
and  basic  values  of  America  and  that 
Farley  exemplifies  "the  American  spirit 
of  the  individual,  the  man  who  wants 
some  control  over  his  destiny — a  desire 
shared  by  all  people.” 


Frank  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh  and 
taught  advertising  art  at  his  alma  mater. 
Michigan  State,  where  he  developed  car¬ 
toons  for  the  campus  newspaper.  His 
cartoons  still  are  printed  in  more  than 
100  college  papers.  He  also  has  illus¬ 
trated  and  written  greeting  cards  for 
Hallmark — and  handled  graphic  work  for 
the  legendary  Presidential  campaign  of 
comedian  Pat  Paulsen. 

• 

Syndicate  offers 
radio  news  feature 

Rolling’  Stone  magazine  and  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate  have  signed  an 
agreement  for  syndication  of  lO-per- 
week  radio  news  programs  aimed  primar¬ 
ily  at  AM  markets. 

Rolling  Stone  Radio  News  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  syndicate,  which  entered 
radio  syndication  earlier  this  year. 


The  syndicate  is  negotiating  with  sev¬ 
eral  national  sponsors  for  the  programs, 
which  will  be  offered  to  stations  on  a 
barter  basis.  Programs  will  generally  run 
90  seconds  and  are  designed  for  use  as 
part  of  regular  newscasts  or  program¬ 
ming  features. 

"The  news  programs  will  capture  the 
essence  of  each  issue  of  Rolling  Stone. 
plus  specially  produced  material.”  Allan 
Priaulx,  syndicate  vice  president,  said. 
He  said  stations  in  25  of  the  top  30  mar¬ 
kets  have  already  requested  exclusive 
options.  An  air  date  of  January  5,  1976,  is 
planned  with  shows  serviced  weekly  on 
tape  in  10-unit  packages. 

Joins  NEA  sales 

Michael  H.  Pearson  has  joined  the 
eastern  sales  division  of  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  working  out  of  the 
feature  service’s  New  York  office. 

Pearson.  27.  is  a  native  of  Tipp  City. 
Ohio.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Miami  and  received  a  B.  A.  in  journalism 
from  Ohio  State  University.  While  in 
school  Pearson  held  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  jobs  at  the  Lantern  and  the  Colion- 
has  Dispateh  and  the  Dayton  Jonrnal- 
HeraldlDaily  News.  After  graduation  he 
worked  as  a  wire  editor,  photographer 
and  reporter  at  the  Piqna  (Ohio)  Dm/v 
Call  and  as  copy  editor  at  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  in  Tucson. 
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Leased  inserter  system 
trims  daily’s  costs 


I  he  Sail  Antoniff  (  I  ex. )  A.v/vr.v.v  News 
put  into  the  production  system  in  July  of 
this  year  a  Sheridan  on  line  inserting 
unit.  Harlier  in  the  year  the  paper  in¬ 
stalled  a  regenerative  classiHed  system  in¬ 
corporating  a  Burroughs  .J700  computer. 
VI)  I  s  and  software  developed  by  I'sers 
Systems  Services,  Inc. 

After  completing  a  cost  analysis  study 
(see  diagram)  the  management  decided 
to  lease  the  inserting  equipment  rather 
than  purchase  the  system  from  the  ven¬ 
dor.  fhe  newspaper  not  only  leases  the 
auto  lleet  but  also  the  N.AIM’  plate  pro¬ 
duction  system  and  the  regenerative 
classified  system.  I. easing  is  done 
through  the  local  I'ord  dealer  and  the 
lease  divisit>n  of  the  ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany. 

Since  the  original  cost  analysis  was 
done  new  data  indicate  a  greater  sav  ings 
than  projected  for  the  inserting  system. 
I'or  the  combined  daily  and  Sunday  is¬ 
sues  the  data  reveal  that  before  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  inserting  system  approxi¬ 
mately  5  million  insert  copies  cost  about 
$3.21  per  thousand  to  handle  and  after 
installation  with  approximately  5  million 
400  thousand  copies  the  cost  is  about 
$1.42  per  thousand.  In  this  period  the 
labor  costs  went  up  II  percent. 

fhe  number  of  inserts  per  week  aver¬ 
ages  about  3  in  the  Wednesday  issues 
and  4  in  Sunday.  Ihere  are  random  in¬ 
serts  the  rest  of  the  week.  Ihe  news¬ 
paper  accepts  inserts  any  day  of  the 
week  and  promotes  "ganging"  of  inserts 
as  often  as  possible. 

fhe  regenerative  classified  system 
produced  savings  that  far  exceeded  our 
fondest  expectations,  said  Don  Miller, 
vicepresident  and  operations  manager. 
"We  had  four  makeups,  one  hot  type 
machinist,  one  monitor,  one  mill 
operator  and  two  proofreaders  in  hot 
type.  Now  we  have  two  makeups  and 


one  monitor,  a  savings  of  six  pei>ple  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week.  Hven  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  cost  of  additional  photo¬ 
typesetting  supplies  required  by  resetting 
each  day.  we  figure  we  save  over  $2.()(K) 
per  week  with  the  system.  We  average 
about  14  pages  a  day  weekdtiys  and  20 
pages  of  classiHed  on  weekends." 

fhe  on  line  inserting  system  is  the 
.Sheridan  N P-1372  with  high  speed  hop¬ 
pers  along  with  the  .Automatic  Repair 
System  (.ARS)  model  NC-172. 

Miller  said,  "the  production 
bottleneck"  had  been  over  the  years 
worked  through  the  system  from  edito¬ 
rial  to  plate  making  to  the  mailroom. 
When  the  bottleneck  landed  in  the  mail- 
room  the  decision  was  made  to  install  an 
on'Iine  inserting  system  that  could  be  in¬ 
terfaced  w  ith  the  press  (12  units  of  Goss 
Headliner). 

.According  to  Miller  several  significant 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  system.  People  and  system  com¬ 
ponents.  The  inserting  sy  stem  is  "people 
sensitive."  Miller  said,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  recognize  this  factor,  fhe  quality 
of  inserts  shipped  to  the  paper  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  trained  personnel  can  surmount 
this  on-going  situation.  With  bad  inserts 
the  system  slows  down  and  feeding  the 
hopper  heads  becomes  more  demanding. 
■A  vibrator  technique,  for  problem  in¬ 
serts.  was  tested  but  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ferences  were  noted. 

Another  factor,  that  of  design,  re¬ 
volves  around  the  use  of  the  ,ARS  sub¬ 
system  (component).  This  is  the  "key  to 
the  machine."  said  Miller  and  without 
.ARS  we  couldn’t  cope  w  ith  the  total  sys¬ 
tem.  fhe  automatic  repair  system  is  used 
on  a  regular  basis. 

fhe  total  system  has  performed  as 
promised,  said  Miller,  and  the  supplier  is 
presently  supplying  up-dated  software 
changes  that  will  permit  the  .ARS  sub¬ 


system  to  alternate  stacks  between  heads 
on  the  inserting  unit. 

•A  major  consideration  when  adopting 
the  on/line  system,  according  to  Miller. is 
to  have  available,  "a  competent  internal 
maintenance  staff."  .Although  the  insert 
system  was  presumably  a  "turnkey  op¬ 
eration."  said  Miller,  w  hen  installing  the 
system  this  was  not  the  case,  fhe  ven¬ 
dor's  role  is  supervisory  and  the  news¬ 
paper  must  have  skilled  labor  available 
for  the  installation  work. 

W'ith  the  system  debugged  and  meet¬ 
ing  all  of  the  specifications,  major  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  noted  in  addition  to  the  lower 
cost  of  handling  inserts  include:  the 
elimination  of  early  press  starts;  now 
have  an  S  hour  shift  and  load  directly  off 
the  inserting  system;  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  inserting  system  is  finished 
within  two  to  four  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  press  run;  system  trails 
after  press  start-up  between  10  and  20 
minutes  and  then  catches  up  and  waits 
on  the  press;  system  runs  on  twin  deliv¬ 
ery  basis  with  18.000  papers  per  hour 
(cycle  rate)  or  about  36.000  papers  per 
hour  off  the  press. 

In  the  classified  system  the  computer 
performs  several  other  functions  simul¬ 
taneously  with  no  significant  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  access  time.  Presently  the  system 
also  handles  payroll,  depreciation  re¬ 
ports.  circulation  subscriber  files  and 
daily  reports,  retail  billing  and  reports, 
and  classified  billing. 

OCR  copy  is  used  for  getting  classified 
information  into  the  system  and  as  the 
copy  is  being  scanned  for  typesetting, 
the  billing  data  is  automatically  picked 
up  and  a  credit  check  performed.  Period¬ 
ically  during  the  day  a  credit  listing  of  all 
doubtful  accounts  is  printed  by  the  com¬ 
puter  for  the  accounting  department,  and 
bad  credit  ads  can  be  removed  before 
they  run. 

W'ith  leasing  of  both  the  on/line  insert¬ 
ing  system  and  the  regenerative  clas¬ 
sified  system,  large  initial  capital  ex¬ 
penses  were  avoided  and  this  approach 
has  been  an  excellent  tool,  said  Miller, 
and  we  expect  to  be  doing  more  of  it  in 
the  future. 
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ARS  CONTROL  panel  permits  operator  to  trade  system  operation 
visually  (circular  light  design)  and  perform  functions  for  hopper 
loading  and  repair  missed  inserts. 
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Press  group  to  hear  grievances 

The  South  Carolina  Press  Association  is  studying  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  its  executive  committee  to  create  its  own 
statewide  grievance  committee  to  handle  complaints  from  the 
public  against  newspapers.  SCP.A  president  James  H.  McKin¬ 
ney  Jr.  of  Greenville  said  the  executive  committee,  meeting 
November  7,  endorsed  a  grievance  plan  by  unanimous  vote  of 
members  present.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Kxecutive 
Committee  by  the  association's  ethics  committee  after  more 
than  a  year  of  discussion  and  study.  The  executive  committee 
urged  its  adoption  by  the  association's  membership  at  the 
annual  Winter  Institute  next  February  12-14.  McKinney, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  G're<'/n77/<'  .Vetiv,  said  that  "insofar 
as  we  know,  the  grievance  system  we  propose  is  unique. 
Although  other  press  groups  have  joined  in  the  work  of  news 
councils  formed  by  public  interest  groups,  we  think  this  is  the 
first  move  by  any  state  press  organization  to  create  its  own 
committee  to  receive  and  consider  grievances." 

*  Xc  * 

College  rep  case  review  denied 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  denied  a  request  to  review  a 
case  involving  charges  of  anti-trust  v  iolation  against  a  college 
newspaper  rep  firm.  November  17.  In  doing  so.  the  high  court 
denied  a  writ  of  certiorari  tiled  by  the  National  Educational 
Advertising  Services  I  nc .  ( N  E  A  S)  and  remanded  the  case  back 
to  a  lower  court.  At  the  heart  of  the  case  are  charges  filed  by 
CASS  Student  Advertising  I  nc..  a  competitor  of  NE  AS.  Those 
charges  originally  filed  in  October  of  1973  against  NEAS 
alleged  monopolistic  practices  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Duringthe  trial,  the  lower  District  Court  ruled 
in  favor  of  NEAS.  accepting  its  definition  of  the  college 
marketplace  as  all  ads  pointed  toward  college  students.  How¬ 
ever.  that  definition  was  reversed  in  an  appeal  by  C.ASS  to  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  May.  1975.  The  definition 
of  marketplace  that  was  accepted  by  the  C  ourt  of  Appeals  was  a 
narrower  version  that  encompassed  only  rep  activities  on 


behalf  of  college  new  spapers  for  the  placement  of  national  ads. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  upholds  by  lack  of  review  this 
latter  definition  and  calls  for  the  original  court  to  now  make  a 
decision  based  on  that  definition. 

K  *  * 

Green  sheet  drops  green  paper 

The  Van  \’iiys  (Calif.)  Valley  Vcu  .s  and  Green  Sheet  is  no 
longer  printing  on  green  paper.  Instead  it  is  using  green  lines  to 
outline  front  pages.  Decision  to  change  w  as  forced  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  newspaper  moved  totally  to  white  newsprint, 
with  management  explaining  that  "strikes  in  Canadian  pulp 
mill  circles  brought  inability  to  continue  to  provide  green 
sheets."  Readers  were  polled  as  to  their  preferences.  More 
than  6.000  responded  with  the  large  group  casting  a  "no 
preference."  The  green  sheet  has  been  a  distinguishing  mark 
since  post- World  War  II. 

*  *  * 

Tetley  launches  new  coffee  brand 

Using  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  heaviest  promotion  budget 
for  a  new  coffee  in  10  years.  Tetley  Inc.  has  introduced 
Martinson  Mr.  .Automatic,  a  coffee  designed  to  go  with  the 
hot  selling  automatic  drip  coffee  makers.  A  multi-media 
budget  that  includes  new  spaper  four  color  ads.  1  .(K)0  line  ads 
and  a  35-cents  off  coupon,  also  includes  sampling  in-stores 
and  radio,  tv  spots.  Ads  designed  by  Hicks  &  Greist  Inc., 
which  handles  all  Tetley  products  will  soon  be  rolled-out  to 
Connecticut  and  Philadelphia  markets,  en  route  to  national 
distribution. 

*  ♦  * 

Ward-Griffith  gets  appointment 

The  New  York-based  Ward-Griffith  Company.  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  sales  representatives  for  Meredith  News¬ 
papers.  a  Bellflower.  Calif,  group  of  newspapers  composed 
of  nine  Hicks-Deal  weeklies  and  15  Herald  American  papers 
bought  by  Meredith  Corporation.  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  Meredith  Newspapers  is  452.415  in  Southern 
California. 


First  DiLitho  meeting 
reveals  new  supplier 

The  first  DiLitho  Users  Group  meeting 
was  held  November  6  and  7  in  Kansas 
City  with  2(X)  individuals  representing 
vendors  and  users  participating  in  prob¬ 
lem  solving  workshops. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  test  sites  for 
several  Dil.itho  systems  were  revealed 
as  well  as  the  entry  of  the  Rycoline  Sol¬ 
vent  and  Chemical  Company  as  a 
supplier  of  the  system  for  the  Chieaf>o 
Snn-Times .  The  Rycoline  system  is 
scheduled  for  installation  the  end  of 
November. 

Richard  Borghi  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  introduced  the  first  day's 
panel  consisting  of  John  Troutt  of  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  57//;.-  Richard  J.  Schus¬ 
ter  recently  resigned  publisher  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Mevada  State  Journal  & 
Gazette;  James  E.  Cook  of  the 
Riehmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  Robert 
J.  Bartlett  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Re- 
jiister  Tribune;  and  Delbert  C.  Irish  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  Star. 

Panel  members  reviewed  the  perfor¬ 


mance  of  their  systems  with  comments 
on  the  use  of  letterpress  inks  and  Di¬ 
Litho  color  inks.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
representative  discussed  the  current 
project  of  copperizing  rollers  on  the 
press. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  was  that  copper  plating  on 
press  was  inferior  to  the  tank  treatment. 
Tank  treatment  it  was  felt  makes  for  a 
harder  surface. 

Ink  drums  according  to  one  attendee 
develop  a  crust  and  must  be  cleaned 
thoroughly  before  going  through  the 
copper  plating  treatment. 

Paper  waste 

Newsprint  waste  figures  were  dis¬ 
closed  for  several  of  the  small  circulation 
papers  indicating  waste  was  not  much 
more  than  experienced  with  letterpress. 
Data  showed  from  1  to  \V2%  of  printed 
waste. 

The  workshop  session  the  second  day 
centered  on  blanket  configurations  and 
the  users  outlined  minimum  qualities  for 
DiLitho  application.  Several  blanket 
suppliers  indicated  new  approaches  were 
under  consideration  with  respect  to 


packing  and  thickness. 

Two  test  sites.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
and  Hackensack.  N.J.  were  announced 
for  the  Goss  company  and  Wood-Hoe 
respectively. 

New  officers  for  the  group  are:  Taylor 
Foster,  president;  George  Anton,  vice- 
president;  Irvin  Baird,  secretary/treasur¬ 
er.  The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
November  1976  in  Dallas.  Texas.' 


Weekly  sales  group 

The  Rhode  Island  Newspaper  Group, 
comprised  of  12  weekly  papers  and  3 
Massachusetts  weekly  newspapers,  has 
been  formed  to  sell  advertising  space 
through  a  single  office  to  local,  national 
and  regional  accounts.  Called.  RING, 
the  organization  says  it  "literally  forms  a 
'ring'  around  the  suburbs  around  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Providence.”  Ad  space  in  the 
group  is  sold  for  at  a  3097  discount.  Paul 
Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Narra^ansett 
Times  and  the  Standard-Times,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group. 
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Earning  reports 
for  3rd  quarter _ 

Newsprint  strikes 
hurt  Tribune  Co. 

Strikes  in  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  continued  low  level  of 
consumption  of  newsprint  will  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  Tribune  Company's 
earning  in  the  remainder  of  1975.  presi¬ 
dent  Stanton  R.  Cook  reported  in  an 
earnings  statement. 

Net  income  of  Tribune  Company  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1975  was  $6,193,000 
compared  with  $6.700.0(M)  a  year  earlier, 
l  otal  revenues  in  the  3  months  amounted 
to  $I70,444.0(K)  against  $167,401  .(KH)  in 
1974. 

Net  income  in  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  was  $21,5S7.0(H)  and  $21.2S9.0(K)  in 
'74.  Revenues  in  the  first  9  months  of  '75 
totaled  $524,261,000  compared  with 
$497, 7.34, (MM)  a  year  earlier. 

Harnings  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  were 
higher  in  the  third  quarter  than  they  were 
last  year.  However,  earnings  of  the 
newsprint/forest  products  group  were 
down  substantially  because  of  a  strike  at 
the  Thorold,  Ontario,  mill  and  produc¬ 
tion  shutdowns  occasioned  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  weakening  of  the  newsprint  market. 
The  industry's  strikes  now  affect  the 
company's  mill  at  Baie  Comeau, 
Quebec. 

^  ^  ^ 

Panax  earnings  gain 

Panax  Corporation.  Michigan  based 
newspaper  publishing  and  printing  firm, 
announced  its  third  quarter  and  nine 
months  net  earnings  figures  for  1975.  Net 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter  increased 
$X4,.M9  over  the  third  quarter  1974.  And 
the  nine  months  net  earnings  are  $  1 59,270 
ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  John  P.  McGoff  said  financial  results 
for  the  nine  months  and  third  quarter  are 
“highly  satisfactory.” 

He  stated,  ".Asa  result  of  our  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  consolidation  during  latter 
1974  and  early  1975.  we  have  increased 
our  net  earnings  in  third  quarter  1975  over 
eight  times  the  net  earnings  in  the  same 
quarter  1974  on  four  percent  less  net  re¬ 
venue.  We  have  increased  out  net  earn¬ 
ings  through  the  first  nine  months  of  1975 
over  five  times  the  net  earnings  of  the  first 
nine  months  of  1974  on  eight  percent  less 
net  revenues." 

McGoff  also  announced  that  during 
November  1975,  Panax  sold  its  remaining 
50%  investment  in  Suburban  Publishers 
Press  (Chicago,  Illinois). 

*  *  * 

Booth  income  rises 

Net  income  for  Booth  Newspapers  for 
the  9  months  rose  15.9%  to  $9,368,000, 
James  E.  Sauter,  president  and  chief 


executive  officer,  reported.  Net  income 
in  the  third  quarter  included  the  $700,000 
gain  from  the  sale  of  Uliana  Telecasting 
Corp.  He  said  third  quarter  ad  linage  and 
pages  in  newspapers  and  Parade  were 
below  the  prior  year.  The  3rd  quarter 
increase  of  5.4%  in  operating  income  is 
attributable,  he  said,  to  improved  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  Parade's  printing  plants,  as  well  to  a 
“more  favorable  product  mix  in  Parade's 
ad  pages  and  ad  and  circulation  rate  in¬ 
crease  put  into  effect  late  last  year. 


1975  1974 

Net  Income  $3,656,000  $2,888,000 

A  ehare  75  cents  59  cents 

Revenues  $37,629,000  $38,129,000 

Nine  months  Sept.  30 

Net  income  $9,368,000  $8,080,000 

A  share  $1.91  $1.65 

Revenues  $114,365,000  $114,106,000 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

11/11  11/18 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  6V4  6H 

Combined  Communication  Corp  (NYSE)  8*s  9i» 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  23  23'4 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE)  .  42' '4 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2’/j  2'/4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7  7’/i 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  28  27 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  I'/i 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  36H  36^4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  T'-i  7'/4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  17'/2  18^4 

Jetterson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31''»  31Vb 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  27V4  28''2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  19  19*ib 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  13H  lA'.'i 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  12T4  13 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  10'<k  11',% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Post  Corp  (Wise )  (OTC)  .  8^4  8^4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6''4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23^4  23 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  16'/4  16^4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12'/?  12'% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  56»4  60 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  17'%  19 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  21  20'/2 

SUPPLIERS 

Abilibi  (CE)  .  84-4  9 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  7H  8'% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2’'2  IV4 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  .  IS'a  17^4 

B  C  Forest  (CE)  .  15  16 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3'%  2'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  22''4  23'/2 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  21'%  22^ 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  IOV4  11'% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  37^%  37'% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  29  28^% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  11H  IIV4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  133%4  132'% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  17'%  I8I4 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  91'%  93'% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7^  7^4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  105  107 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  5'%  5'% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32'%  33H 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  48'8  49H 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  43'%  43H 

Grace.  W  R.  (NYSE)  .  25'%  25'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  21'%  21 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  41'%  43%4 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  29^4  31'% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  TH  8'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  54H  56% 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  .  9%  9'/8 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  35'%  36'/2 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  17  18% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  16'%  16'% 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  58%  61'% 

Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE)  .  6  6 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  8%  9% 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  .  22'2  23 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  10'%  9'% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19'%  19'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  6'%  6% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  10  10'% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  17'%  17 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22'%  21'% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  2'%  2'% 


Deaths 

Mhlvin  J.  Graff,  68,  retired  artist  who 
drew  “Captain  Easy”  from  l959to  1969; 
November  1. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Roy  C.  Swank,  86,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  LuGraitf’e  (Ga.)  Daily 
News;  November  1. 

♦  *  * 

Warrfn  B.  Francis,  67,  Washington, 
D.C.  reporter  for  the  Los  Any>eles  Times 
for  20  years;  October  27. 

*  9k  ♦ 

Walter  S.  Adams,  retired  editor, 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Times  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen  and 
Times  for  many  years;  November  5. 

9k  9k  9k 

Gladys  B.  Schaefer,  73,  communica¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Arizona  Repnhlie 
and  Phoenix  Gazette;  November  11. 

9k  ♦  9k 

E.  R.  Wallace,  67,  retired  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  former  assistant  director  of 
corporate  relations  and  advertising  for 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.;  November  II. 

9k  9k  9k 

Wii.LiAM  D.  Taylor,  71,  head  of  Kent 
State  University's  school  of  journalism 
for  27  years;  November  1. 

9k  9k  t 

D.  Philip  Young,  88,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dispatch  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  which  was 
founded  by  his  grandfather;  October  19. 
Young  died  on  the  “eve”  of  the  firm's 
l(M)th  anniversary. 

9k  9k  9k 

Frank  Brookhouser,  63.  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bnlletin;  November  3. 

9k  9k  9k 

Clare  Wright,  travel  editor  for  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Arlington  Heights, 
111.;  November  4. 

9k  9k  9k 

Cabell  Phillips,  70,  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Ncic  York  Times  for  26 
years  who  retired  in  1971;  November  14. 

9k  9k  9k 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  70,  retired  vice- 
president  and  member  of  Brush-Moore's 
board,  and  former  managing  editor  and 
later  business  manager.  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository,  whose  father  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  the  Marion  (O.)  Star  from 
President  Warren  G.  Harding  in  1923; 
November  15. 

• 

Named  Publisher 

Eugene  R.  Miller,  editor  of  iheAnsonia 
(Conn.)  Sentinel,  was  named  publisher 
and  general  manager  to  succeed  S.  John 
Siam,  who  was  named  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Daily  Sentinel  and 
Leominister  Enterprise,  published  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Miller  left  the  New  York 
Times  in  1966  to  join  the  Sentinel  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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Photo  workshop 

(Continued  from  pa^e  32) 


car  manned  by  Secret  Service  agents  .  .  . 
she  took  most  of  her  meals  in  a  local 
restaurant;  again  without  any  undue  at¬ 
tention  .  .  .  And  that  is  as  it  should  have 
been  and  as  she  might  have  hoped  it 
w'ould  be.  It's  also  a  credit  to  the  town. 
Miss  Ford  created  considerable  hul¬ 
labaloo  when  she  spent  this  past  summer 
in  Topeka  as  a  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  .  .  ." 

Susan  Ford's  workshop  picture  story 
for  the  week  was  on  the  town  dog 
catcher.  Students  find  their  story  un¬ 


aided  and  after  faculty  approval  of  sub¬ 
ject  approach,  spend  four  days  on  their 
project  under  constant,  tough  criticism 
from  the  faculty.  A  request  for  some  of 
her  workshop  pictures  was  denied  by  the 
White  House  on  grounds  that  release  to 
E&P  would  require  release  to  all  other 
publications.  One  fellow  student  ob¬ 
served  that  Susan's  pictures  did  show 
improvement  during  the  four  days,  “but 
then  everybody  else  improved  too." 

Sandra  Fjsert,  picture  editor  for  the 
White  House  and  for  the  President’s  of¬ 
ficial  photographer  David  Hume  Ken- 
nerly,  was  a  member  of  the  workshop 
faculty.  Other  faculty  members  included: 
Robert  Gilka  and  W.  E.  “Bill"  Garrett. 
National  Geographie  magazine;  William 


Strode.  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 
Howard  Chapnick.  Black  Star;  Kenneth 
Paik,  Kansas  City  limes;  Earl  Seubert. 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  Ricardo  Eerro.  St. 
Petershuri’  Times;  Wayne  Miller.  Mag¬ 
num;  George  Shivers,  Eastman  Kodak; 
Donald  (Chip)  Maury.  Military  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  now  w  ith  .AssiKiated 
Press;  and  Clarkson. 

.A  formal  exhibition  of  the  workshop 
pictures  will  be  prepared  by  Prof.  Edom 
and  his  wife  Vi,  who  served  as  registrar 
and  secretary,  for  showing  next  Spring  in 
Nevada.  The  workshop  was  conducted 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  with  the 
cooperation  of  Nikon,  Inc.  and  members 
of  the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BICENTENNIAL 

FOREIGN 

MEN  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  the  hottest 
column  going.  Weekly,  low  rates.  Dennis 
Features,  99  Susan  St..  Silverton.  N.J. 
08753. 

ISRAELI  FEATURES  and  photo  service. 
Please  write:  Israel  News  Bureau.  P.O. 
Box  153.  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

YOUR  WORLD— 600-700  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column  of 
lively,  informative  and  educational  read¬ 
ing  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing 
worldwide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  1  to  5  times  a  week. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  St.,  Park 
Forest.  III.  60466. 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  is  bright,  read¬ 
able,  informative,  inexpensive.  Two  re¬ 
views.  book  news  section  each  week. 
Samples:  Free  Spirit  Features.  214  Old 
Hickory  Blvd.,  Suite  173,  Nashville.  Tn. 
37221 

BOOKVIEWS 

We're  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  from  Interlude 
Productions.  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE-700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

YOUR  READERS  ARE  PEOPLE.  And 
people  have  always  enjoyed  the  beach. 
So  what  happens  when  they  get  there?? 
Well,  some  readers  build  sandcastles 
....  but  there  are  some  Sandcastles 
that  build  readers.  And  that's  where  we 
come  in.  SANDCASTLES,  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  Va.  23601.  (Free 
brochure) 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday.  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens 
(Flaumen).  1  David  L.ane,  Yonkers,  N  Y. 
10701. 

CITIZEN  ACTION 

NEW  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Help  for  read¬ 
ers  with  neighborhood  problems,  protec¬ 
tion  from  street  crime— any  citizen  ac¬ 
tion  problem.  Write  for  samples.  John 
McKean,  333  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York, 
NY.  10017. 

TV  FEATURES 

SOAP  SYNOPS— Daily  summary  of  all  14 
soap  operas  furnished  weekly.  Free 
samples.  J.  Wirth,  Box  438,  Crane,  Ind. 
47522. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FREELANCE  SERVICES 

FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE 

Good  Times,  a  chain  of  music  newspapers, 

IS  franchising  nationally.  Top  writers  and 
camera-ready  copy  make  for  low  overhead 
and  high  profits.  Any  area  with  a  large  col¬ 
lege  population  and  a  music  scene  will  be 
successful.  For  information  and  samples 
write:  Good  Times.  80-32  164  St.,  Jamai¬ 
ca.  NY.  11432. 

WRITERS  -  EDITORS 
ILLUSTRATORS  -  PHOTOJOURNALISTS 
GRAPHIC  DESIGNERS  -  ARTISTS 
"THE  DIRECTORY  OF  CREATIVE 
MOONLIGHTERS"— a  new  and  exciting 
periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  you— the 
CREATIVE  FREELANCER. 

Now  you  can  introduce  your  talents  and 
background  to  the  leading  buyers  of  free¬ 
lance  help  throughout  the  country— /or  as 
low  as  $15  for  page  listing  in  our  hand¬ 
some  8'2'xir  publication. 

For  more  information,  please  write  or  call: 
Creative  Moonlighters  Inc.,  Box  E.  2  Penn 
Plaza.  Suite  1500,  New  York,  N  Y.  10001. 
(212)  244-3100. 

PRINTER  HAS  PUBLICATION  web  offset 
and  full  color  sheet-fed  presses  plus  bin¬ 
dery  and  typesetting  Need  work  and  or 
consider  partnership  or  buying  publica¬ 
tions.  Non-union,  low  prices,  excellent 
work.  Box  1725.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISER 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D  C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— It's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

irom  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hignest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  (jal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1— Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass,  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you.  (209)  562-2587.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 


MAINE  WEEKLY  grossing  $60,000  +  . 
Long-time  established  community  news¬ 
paper,  2500  paid  circulation,  in  great  out¬ 
doors  area.  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5M  WEEKLY  MAIL  CIRCULATION. 
LESS  THAN  $10,000.  TERMS. 

P.O.  BOX  524.  EUGENE,  OREG.  97401. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  1850  circulation. 
Grossing  $65M-  * .  Printed  in  central  plant. 
Good  commercial  printing  business.  Terms 
available.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  pros¬ 
perous,  recession-proof  Indiana  area,  av¬ 
ailable  now.  at  slightly  less  than  $38M 
1974  gross.  Complete  composing  and 
pasteup  gear  included.  Minimal  shopper 
and  daily  competition.  For  information:  W. 
W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg..  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
tor  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IPoyoble  wifh  order)  (Kemittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es* 
tablished) , 

4. weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks  —  S2.00  p:r  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  $1.45  per  I  ne.  per  issue  3-weeks  —  52  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2.wceks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  apprommalely  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  51.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line  $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4;30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT 

Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run; - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y,  10022 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  ior  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  searching  for 
$150,000  gross  range  in  growing  market 
west  of  Mississippi,  Healthy  down  payment 
available.  Roger  Hawley,  800  W.  61st  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64113.  (816)  363-6011. 

IF  THE  TIME  HAS  COME  to  sell  your  small 
to  medium  size  daily  but  you  want  to  avoid 
chain  ownership  in  your  community,  write 
us.  We  promise  resident,  involved  owner¬ 
ship.  No  broker.  Complete  confidentiality. 
Box  1698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  NEWSMAN  wants  to  buy  rural 
county  seat  weekly  in  Area  2,3  or  4.  Sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  available.  Secrecy 
pledged.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS’  NEEDS 

WASHINGTON  INFLUENCE  DIRECTORY 
indexes  2800  lobbyists  in  nation’s  citadel 
of  political  influence.  Designed  by  cam¬ 
paign  finance  reporter  to  unravel  money 
politics  secrets.  $25.  P.O.  Box  137, 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)44. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key 

boards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt,  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614, 

$  SAVE— Compugraphic  7200  fonts,  3  for 
$100.  Send  $1.00  for  font  book.  Refund¬ 
able  with  order.  Industrial  Photo,  Dept.  E. 
74  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
255-6505. 

(3)  TR-5  INFRA-RED  Shaffstall  tape  read¬ 
ers.  3  years  young  with  very  low  usage. 
(2)  #28  Reperforators  for  U.P.I.  Unistox 
Sercice,  5  years  young.  Good  condi¬ 
tion. 

(2)  BRPE  6-level  speed  punch  with  acces¬ 
sories,  7  years  old  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Teletype  CX  readers  with  accessories, 
7  years  old  and  in  good  condition. 

If  interested  contact  Mr.  Mac  Daley  at  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Company  (615) 
523-3131. 

COMPUSCAN  170  SCANNER,  4  years  old, 
has  9-track,  800  BPI  magnetic  tape  drive, 
paper  tape  interface,  only  $35.0(X).  Con¬ 
tact  Tom  Waller,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Ph:  (515) 
284-8023. 

MAKE  OFFER-NEED  THE  SPACE! 

2  Super  Quicks  (Wide  Range)  Serial  Nos. 
678  and  714  with  option  cabinets,  one 
with  Tab-Matic,  33  grids  and  width  plugs, 
spare  readers,  cards  and  parts.  Replaced 
with  VIP's.  G.  W.  Gardner,  Morning  News. 
Florence.  S.C.  29501. 


ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 

ELECTRONIC  SYSTEM 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
Includes: 

2  S304  Versatec  printers 
2  S314  (Delta  Data  Terminals 
1  S3 16  High  speed  impact  line  printer 
1  CX  reader 

Make  offer.  Interfaces  to  SunCom  Type 
System  available.  Call  Carl  Tracey,  (419) 
522-3311. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

COMPLETE  2  YEAR  MAILROOM.  1  Nolan 
Jampol  bottom  wrap,  Saxmeyer  tying 
machine.  Electronic  squeezer,  90  ft, 
center  4"  belt  steel  roller  conveyor.  5  ft. 
widebelt  conveyor,  outside  extension  con- 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP, 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U  S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite,  5  units,  folder. 

Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  2244x36,  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

HOE  COLORMATIC 

8  units  22.047x70.078 
Two  2:1  Folders 
New  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I— One  com¬ 
plete  unit  2244''x58'',  1951  with  Cline  Reel 
and  Tension  System,  40  horsepower 
Westinghouse  motor.  One  reversible  cylin¬ 
der.  Copley  Newspapers.  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla, 
Calif,  92038.  (714)  454-0411. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

ANAMORPHIC  LENS  WANTED 
to  fit  nuArc  camera. 

Call  McKay,  (516)  288-3900. 

2  GOSS  URBANITE  offset  press  units.  Also 
balloon  former  with  skip  slitier.  Phone  Don 
Olson,  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  (318) 
364-1801. 

MAT  ROLLER  REQUIRED  in  southern 
California.  Should  be  in  top  condition.  Ad¬ 
vise  manufacturer,  power  requirements, 
price,  availability.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TIRED  OF  SKY  ROCKETING  distribution 
costs  for  your  "shopper"?  We  can  convert 
your  mass  saturation  paper  from  mail  to 
home  delivery  at  a  fraction  of  the  present 
budget.  The  Circulation  Consultants,  P.O. 
Box  187,  Hackettstown.  N.J.  07840. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  have  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  you  are  not  collecting  for? 
Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  gain  revenue 
on  optional  paid  or  increase  your  present 
optional  paid.  Experts  on  converting  free 
to  paid  or  mail  to  carrier.  Box  1701,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  in  central  Florida 
on  a  4  unit  Goss  Suburban.  Very  experi¬ 
enced  pressroom  crew.  Call,  it  can't  hurt  to 
talk— Dean  Waite,  (904)  787-4515. 


PRINTING  SERVICES 

PRESS— COMPOSITION— MAILING 
Goss  Urbanite  100-page  plus  capacity. 


veyor.  $8000.  (Jqntact  John  Ray,  Haverhill  4-color  specialists  on  newsprint  and  offset 


1  Gazette,  Haverhill,  Mass.  (617)374-0321.  I  stock.  Box  1651,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Help 

Wanted 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR,  for  progressive  School  of 
Journalism.  With  demonstrated  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  ability  and  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience.  To  direct  700 
students  and  10  faculty  in  broadcast, 
public  relations,  newswriting  editorial, 
magazine  and  photojournalism  programs. 
Earned  PhD  desirable.  Start  July  1,  1976. 
Send  nominations  and  applications  by 
January  1,  1976.  to  James  R.  Gordon,  sec¬ 
retary,  Search  Committee,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio 
43403.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  -The  University  of 
Maryland  is  seeking  an  instructor  in  Photo¬ 
journalism  sequence  for  Fall  1976.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  also  be  able  to  teach  basic  writ¬ 
ing  courses.  Masters  Degree  plus  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Send  resume 
to  Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert,  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.  20742.  The  University  of 
Maryland  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


RETIREMENT  of  faculty  member  leaves 
opening  for  assistant  professor.  Begin 
about  August  25,  1976.  Required: 
Minimum  of  5  years  full-time  reporting  and 
editing  for  daily  newspapers  and  Masters 
in  Journalism.  PhD  preferred.  Teaching 
experience  desirable.  Apply  before  March 
15,  1976.  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Resume,  references. 
John  H.  Boyd  Jr..  Director  of  Journalism. 
STATESMAN  Bldg.,  Indiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47809. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  INSTRUC¬ 
TORS— Versatile  in  all  phases  of  news- 
editorial  work.  Able  to  teach  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  reporting,  writing  and 
editing.  Assistant  professor  must  have 
Doctorate  and  3  years  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Instructor  must  have  Masters 
Degree  and  3  years  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  news-editorial  field.  Preference  for 
latter  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  Doctorate.  Send  resume 
and  or  request  for  additional  information 
to  Dr.  Ray  E.  Hiebert,  Dean,  College  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.  20742.  The  University  of 
Maryland  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
an  associate  or  full  professor  to  teach  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  mass 
media  history,  with  related  interest  in 
mass  communication  and  society,  news- 
editorial  or  international  communication. 
Position  open  Fall,  1976.  PhD.  outstand¬ 
ing  teaching  experience,  media  experience 
and  publication  record  required.  Salary 
competitive  with  other  major  universities. 
Send  resume  to  F.  T.  Marquez,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Appointments  Committee,  School 
of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale.  III.  62901.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


LEWIS  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking  an  imagina¬ 
tive  teacher  to  help  in  development  of 
growing  journalism  program.  Masters  De¬ 
gree  required:  newspapenprint  media  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  background  in  student 
publications  helpful.  Diversified  teaching 
responsibilities  and  role  as  adviser  to  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Position  available  for 
Spring  semester,  beginning  February  2, 
1976.  Salary  competitive.  Send  resume, 
list  of  references  to  Nathan  LaPlaca,  Act¬ 
ing  Director,  Journalism  Program,  Box 
860.  Lewis  University,  Lockport,  III. 
60441.  Lewis  University  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Executive  Order  »  11246 
and  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  All 
interested  parties  are  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Application  deadline  Dec.  19,  1975. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


STATEWIDE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
located  in  E&P  Zone  2  has  opening  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  general  manager. 
Prefer  person  with  practical  newspaper 
experience  and  some  background  in  the 
trade  association  field.  Apply  Box  1670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOVER  OF  SUBURBAN  newspapers  who 
knows  how  to  run  a  high  volume,  big-city 
twice-weekly  at  a  profit.  Looking  for  a 
fighter  who  wants  to  get  involved  and  who 
enjoys  leading  jjeople.  Write  complete  re 
sume.  Box  1717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  an  IRS  ap¬ 
proved  Public  Foundation.  Newspaper 
management  experience  preferred.  Head¬ 
quarters  Los  Angeles  Airport  area.  Write: 
Wishard  Brown,  President.  Western  News¬ 
paper  Foundation.  9841  Airport  Blvd,, 
Suite  710,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90045. 


CONTROLLER 


Experienced  newspaper  controller  or  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  needed  to  complete  the 
management  team  of  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  daily  newspapers  in  Zone  4.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefit  program  for 
the  individual  with  the  right  credentials. 
MBA  or  CPA  helpful;  3-4  years  experience 
necessary.  Individual  must  be  experienced 
in  tight  budget  control,  EDP  and  total 
newspaper  financial  reporting.  To  obtain 
this  exciting  opportunity  in  the  sunshine, 
send  confidential  resume  to  Box  1680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 


MANAGER 

Northern  California 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  a  group  of  3 
newspapers  with  headquarters  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California  has  challenging 
position  at  corporate  level  for  systems 
manager  with  strong  background  in 
data  processing  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Good  salary  plus  liberal  vacation,  med¬ 
ical  and  retirement  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  availability 
for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q  Sts. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95813 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


NEED  PERSON  with  management  ability, 
promotion,  distribution  skills  to  build  to  full 
potential  free  circulation  weekly  operated 
by  Zone  5  daily.  Experience  with  shopper  or 
similar  of  worth.  Top  job  this  assignment 
could  lead  to  executive  level.  Send  confi¬ 
dential  resume,  examples  if  available,  to 
Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  2  has  an  opening  for  a  Circulation 
Sales  Manager.  This  person  will  be  respon 
sible  for  all  circulation  sales  including 
supervision  of  the  zone  managers,  district 
managers,  solicitors  and  training  super 
visors. 


Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
IS  a  requirement. 

College  degree  or  equivalent  work  experi 
ence  required.  MBA  degree  or  work  toward 
MBA  degree  would  be  helpful. 

Submit  application  and  complete  resume 
to  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUPLE  WITH  AD  EXPERIENCE  FOR  5M 
WEEKLY  PAPER  SERVING  SENIOR  CITI¬ 
ZENS.  P.O.  BOX  524,  EUGENE.  DREG 
97401. 


CONTROLLER  for  two  17,000  circulation 
western  Nebraska  dailies.  Requirements 
include  degree,  accounting  experience, 
familiarity  with  data  processing.  Send  re 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Eric 
Seacrest,  P.O.  Box  370,  North  Platte.  Neb 
69101. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Claremore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Progress.  $12,000  a  year, 
bonus  and  vehicle.  Job  now  ofien.  Contact 
Donn  Dodd,  (918)  341-1101. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  strong  promoter, 
builder  and  collector,  presently  Assistant 
or  District  Manager.  Move  up  to  Circulation 
Manager  of  10,000  daily,  eastern  Area  5 
New  plant,  growing  economy,  great  poten 
tial.  Send  resume  to  Box  1663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS,  assistants  for 
daily  newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and  8. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resumes,  re¬ 
ferences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100 
West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  highly  qualified  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  to  build  and  direct  our  department. 
Must  be  strong  on  promotion  and  home 
delivery.  This  is  a  challenging  opportunity 
in  a  highly  competitive  area.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  company  paid  benefits  to  the  right 
applicant.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  current  salary  to  Box  1658,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
18,000  daily.  Must  have  proven  track  re¬ 
cord,  able  to  motivate  people  and  be 
promotion  minded.  Good  starting  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  Great  family  living 
in  western  Nebraska,  near  Wyoming  fish¬ 
ing  and  Colorado  skiing.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Harold  E.  Keller, 
Advertising  Director,  Scottsbiuff  Star- 
Herald.  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

One  of  the  nation's  top  linage  producing 
7-day  metro  newspapers,  located  in 
Florida,  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  professional  with  proven  track  record  of 
sales  management. 

Successful  applicant  must  have 
background  in  phoneroom,  however,  pri¬ 
mary  responsibilities  will  be  in  outside 
sales  and  sales  management. 

You'll  have  at  your  disposal  the  finest 
newspaper  research  and  marketing  data, 
plus  all  the  necessary  sales  tools  to  assure 
your  success. 

If  you  are  “on  your  way  up”,  research 
oriented,  and  possess  a  tremendous  desire 
to  be  the  best  in  the  business,  send  com¬ 
prehensive  resume  to  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Daily  newspaper  in  Pacific  Northwest  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  Classified  Advertising 
Manager.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Liberal  employee  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  wants  an  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manager. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  heavy  account 
load.  Base  and  commission  $14, 000-plus. 
Excellent  Area  9  location  for  family.  Box 
1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  twice-weekly 
metro  suburban  Zone  4.  Looking  for  ex¬ 
perienced  heavyweight  who  has  proven  re¬ 
cord  of  ability  to  motivate,  sell  and  direct. 
Must  be  volume  and  promotion  oriented. 
Bright  future  for  profit-minded  person. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1723,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RETAIL 
AD  DIRECTOR 

Top  notch  ad  director  needed  to  handle 
the  total  retail  sales  operation  of  our  three 
suburban  weekly  newspapers.  ^Combined 
circulation  174, OCX)— Zone  6.) 

Applicant  must  have  strong  newspaper 
sales  experience,  solid  management 
background— including  motivation  and 
training  of  sales  staff  and  be  volume  and 
promotion  oriented. 

Excellent  salary,  bonus  plan  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7,  and  8.  Send  us  complete 
typewritten  resumes,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 


WINNER  WANTED  by  East's  largest  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group,  170M  circulation. 
Must  demonstrate  strong  chain  and  local 
retail  sales  ability.  Management  within 
months  for  right  person.  Your  age  and  sex 
unimportant.  I  simply  want  world's  best 
salesperson  manager.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suf¬ 
folk  Life  Newspapers,  Westhampton,  N.Y. 
11977. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
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EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  available  for  a 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Area  7  daily 
with  circulation  or  18.000.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  people  and  generate  lineage. 
Good  starting  salary,  and  outstanding  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALES  POSITION  with  suburban 
newspaper,  part  of  major  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  Advancement  potential,  great 
opportunity  in  Southeast  Florida.  CalT  Mr. 
Sugg.  (305)  666-7981. 


SENIOR 

MANAGEMENT 

POSITION 

Immediate  opportunity  available  in  man¬ 
agement  of  substantial  size  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  Advertising  Department. 
Strong  background  in  retail  advertising  es¬ 
sential  to  this  attractive  position  working 
with  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
staff. 

Dollar  days  are  due  for  you  if  you  can  ring 
the  register  with  sound  promotion  ideas 
and  implement  them  through  effective 
sales  and  motivational  methods.  Country 
Club  membership  and  a  Cadillac  are  not 
part  of  the  offer,  but  we  can  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  right  candidate. 

Write  us  in  complete  confidence  describ¬ 
ing  your  education,  work  and  personal 
background.  Box  1700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING— Increasing  staff 
of  30,000  offset  daily.  Need  person  with  3 
to  5  years  experience.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  bonus,  retirement,  pension  and 
profit  sharing  plans  and  other  benefits. 
Unlimited  opportunity.  Zone  4.  Box  1712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
Daily  newspaper  in  Pacific  Northwest 
wants  display  advertising  person  with 
plenty  of  know-how.  Good  salary  and 
employee  benefits.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Box  1705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Take-charge 
type  with  proven  track  record.  Strong 
newspaper  sales  exfierience  and  well  ver¬ 
sed  in  all  phases  of  active  sales  depart¬ 
ment  for  fast-growing  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must 
be  highly  motivated  and  profit  oriented. 
Solid  management  background  and  ability 
to  plan,  coordinate  budgets  and  sales 
programs.  Salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR  for  East  Oregonian,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  12,000  circulation  offset 
daily.  To  supervise  8  reporters  and  handle 
a  beat.  Need  willingness  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility.  Applicants  preferred  from  Pacific 
Northwest  only.  Editor  Mike  Forrester, 
P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton,  Oreg.  97801. 


THIS  ZONE  5  publisher  is  no  flashy  ad 
salesman  in  over  his  head,  but  a  long-time 
working  newsman.  He  seeks  a  capable 
editor  to  make  a  small  daily  better.  Long 
experience  secondary  to  talent  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  work  hard  and  motivate  limited 
staff.  State  salary  needs,  availability.  Box 
1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELEN  AKULLIAN  AGENCY,  280  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  (212)  532- 
3210.  "The  Communications  Specialist." 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR— Major  metro  paper 
seeks  creative  individual  with  excellent 
administrative  skills  to  supervise  our  wo¬ 
men's  section.  Send  resume  to  Box  1677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  build  new  southwest  Virginia 
small  town  weekly.  Maximum  responsibil¬ 
ity,  ownership  potential.  Experience  in 
reporting/production  small  weekly  neces¬ 
sary.  (703)  523-2474. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  representing 
substantial  group  of  medium  sized  dailies 
has  opening  for  reporter  with  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  compete  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
Box  1626,  Editor  & 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  tor  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  ARTS 
EDITOR 

Top  paper  in  one  of  America’s  liveliest 
show  business  centers  needs  a  lively  arts 
editor.  Should  have  background  in  editing 
and  writing  about  movies,  music  and  show 
business,  plus  ability  to  direct  and  moti¬ 
vate  talented  professional  critics  and  writ¬ 
ers.  Should  know  color  and  layout.  Box 
1644.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  photographer 
needed  immediately  for  our  medium  size 
weekly.  Resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  The  Herald-Tribune.  P.O.  Box  89, 
Batesville.  Ind.  47006 

100.000  CIRCULATION  morning  paper  in 
Zone  2  is  looking  for  a  managing  editor. 
Desk  experience  is  not  necessary.  Report¬ 
ing  skills  are  paramount.  Top  management 
IS  looking  for  a  person  who  can  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  reporters  in  training,  motivating 
and  managing  the  staff.  We  want  a 
dynamic  leader,  not  a  bureaucrat.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  a  challenging  position  please 
torward  complete  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Deep  South  community-minded  13M  daily 
seeks  mature,  experienced  sports  editor. 
Prep.  SEC  colleges,  minor  sports  all  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.  Only  applicants  from  Zones 
3,4,6  will  be  considered.  Box  1664.  Editor 
S  Publisher 


EDIT  OR  for  free  circulation  weekly  in  East. 
We  need  a  mature,  experienced  individual 
who  can  develop  our  product.  Concentrate 
on  lifestyle,  government,  business  and 
consumer  aftairs  reporting.  $19,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1656.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Have  you  ever  envisioned  the  challenge  of 
editing  editorials  and  other  in-department 
material  produced  by  a  staff  of  6  editorial 
writers?  Rarely  do  we  have  such  an  open¬ 
ing,  but  due  to  an  internal  promotion  such 
a  position  IS  available. 

Strong  editing  skills  and  the  ability  to  work 
quickly  and  accurately  are  the  essential 
requirements  of  this  position.  If  you  feel 
you’re  interested  or  would  like  additional 
information,  write  me  and  include  a  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history.  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

YOUR  APPLICATION  is  sought  if  you  are 
proficient  in  copy  editing  and  layout;  ami¬ 
able.  but  aggressive,  and  capable  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  some  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility.  Applications  should  be  sent  to: 
Anne  Henderson 
City  Editor 
Telegraph  Herald 
Dubuque.  Iowa  52001 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  WRITER,  plan  issues, 
idea  person,  to  $25.000-r.  Helen  Akullian 
Agency.  280  Madison.  New  York.  N  Y. 
532-3210. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  tor  growing  award¬ 
winning  community  weekly.  Experience 
required.  Excellent  benefits,  advancement 
opportunity.  Must  be  aggressive.  Write  or 
call  Mr.  Skillington  or  Mr.  Anderson, 
County  Courier,  Box  300,  Damascus,  Md. 
20750.  (301)  253-5115  or  253-6161. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  experienced  copy  editor 
deskman  exists  at  Nevada  State  Journal,  a 
morning  newspaper,  25.000  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  40.000  Sunday.  Pay  is  good  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  for  dynamic  in¬ 
dividual  is  excellent— an  attractive  pack¬ 
age  beneath  pollution-free  skies  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Candidates 
should  have  solid  background  as  reporter 
and  desk  experience.  These  are  night 
hours.  3  PM  to  midnight.  Person  selected 
will  help  shape  newspaper.  Creative 
makeup  talent  a  must.  Enclose  complete 
resume  about  yourself  and  samples  of 
page  makeup  and  writing  ability.  Applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Submit  to  Frank  Delap- 
lane,  news  editor.  Nevada  State  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  280.  Reno,  Nev.  89504.  Jan.  1 
deadline  for  applications. 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER,  Florida  daily:  know¬ 
ledge  of  Florida  government  helpful  but 
not  necessary;  editorial  experience  not  re¬ 
quired:  sound  reporter  will  be  considered. 
Box  1690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Great  opportunity  for  experienced  city 
editor  to  take  charge  of  a  morning  city  op¬ 
eration.  Clean  air,  water,  uncluttered  by 
ultra-big  city  congestion  and  confusion. 
Yet  excellent  educational  and  cultural 
facilities  and  unexcelled  recreational  ad¬ 
vantages.  Prize-winning  staffers  part  of  a 
morning-evening-Sunday  combination. 
Over  50.000  daily  circulation.  Zone  5. 
Write  Box  1702.  Editor  and  Publiser. 

FINANCIAL  FEATURE  WRITER.  5-10  years 
experience.  $20,000.  Helen  Akullian 
Agency.  280  Madison.  New  York.  N  Y. 
532-3210. 

WANTED:  Experienced  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter  capable  of  covering  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  salary,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Editor,  Borger 
News-Herald,  Box  471,  Borger,  Texas 
79007. 


REPORTERS.  COPY  EDITOR 
A  large  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2,  now  a 
fine  newspaper,  is  working  hard  to  become 
outstanding.  We  want  three  hard  news  re¬ 
porters  capable  of  handling  major  issues 
and  turning  out  bright,  tight  copy,  and  a 
copy  editor  for  a  night  shift.  No  feature 
writers,  please.  Minimum  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


STEADY  $$$  CAN  BE  YOURS  if  you  deliver 
story,  photos  and  supporting  clips  of  sen¬ 
sational  crimes.  Length;  3500  to  5500 
words.  Pay:  $150  to  $200.  We’ve  got  half 
the  detective  magazine  market  in  America. 
Query  me  first.  Fast  response.  Dominick  A. 
Merle.  Editor.  Globe  Communications 
Corp.,  1440  St.  Catherine  St.  West, 
Montreal.  Quebec  H3G  1S2. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR  needed  for  AM 
daily  and  Sunday  operation.  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  scheduling  work  force  and  perform¬ 
ing  maintenance.  Zone  7.  Box  1672,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 

CAPABLE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
PHONE  (201)  838-9000 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Take  charge  plant 
printing  newspapers.  4-unit  Newsking. 
Freeman  Press.  P.O.  Box  111,  Union,  Mo. 
63084.  Ph:  (314)  583-2545. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  OFFSET  AM  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  needs  sharp  No.  2  person  in  press¬ 
room.  Excellent  salary,  fringes,  5-day 
week.  Located  in  outdoor  recreation  area 
Zone  7.  Box  1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN.  COMMERCIAL 
OFFSET  PRINTING,  NIGHT  SHIFT. 
BOX  1676.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
To  assist  day  foreman.  Urbanite  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Must  be  aggressive. 
Wayne,  N.J.  area.  Call  Don  Stork,  (201) 
696-3000. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Weekly  and  job  shop  located  Long  Island, 
New  York.  Requiresexperienced  shirtsleeve 
individual  to  reorganize  growing  composi¬ 
tion  and  pasteup  departments.  Knowledge 
of  photocomposition  essential.  Send  re- 
sumeand  salary  desired.  Box  1645,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


PROGRAMMER  with  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  background— COS  300  language  de¬ 
sirable  and  minimum  of  associate  degree 
in  computer  science.  This  is  challenging 
opportunity  with  medium  sized  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  If  you  are  interested 
in  growth  position  with  attractive  salary 
and  benefit  program,  please  reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER-TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  large 
metro  daily  (Zone  2)  developing  and  man¬ 
aging  electronics  support  group  to  main¬ 
tain  and  repair  electronic  equipment. 
Minimum  2  years  experience  with  digital 
equipment  or  4  years  general  experience. 
Electronic  design  capability  preferred. 
Duties  include  supervision  of  fechnicians, 
maintaining  parts  inventory,  prevention 
maintenance  and  training  programs.  Sal¬ 
ary  open  depending  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CAREERS 
Individuals  with  strong  backgrounds  in 
speech  writing,  media  relations,  industrial 
publications,  or  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing  are  needed  by  a  leading  petroleum 
company.  Advancement  to  management 
careers  in  Public  Relations. 

Degree  in  Journalism,  English,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  with  3  years  writing  experience.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TECHNICAL  PRESS  OFFICER 
Technical  Press  Officer  responsible  for 
preparation  of  press  releases  on  wide  rang¬ 
ing  product  areas  directed  to  trade,  tech¬ 
nical  and  commercial  press.  Previous  PR 
and/or  press  experience  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  essential.  Starting  salary  not 
less  than  $15, (XX). 

Applications  including  full  details  of  qual¬ 
ifications,  experience  and  present  salary 
to  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER/PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER — Established  10-year  old 
center  of  the  arts  offering  choral,  band, 
orchestra,  piano,  jazz,  art.  ballet  and  thea¬ 
ter  during  eight-week  summer  schedule 
and  associated  international  cultural  ex¬ 
change  program  seeks  enthusiastic  man  or 
woman  with  college  Journalism  Degree  to 
handle  publicity  on  year-round  basis.  Zone 
5.  Fine  arts  or  musical  background  helpful 
but  not  essential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1685,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  400-bed  general  hospital  in  In¬ 
diana.  Journalism  degree  with  writing  and 
administrative  ability  preferred.  Press  re¬ 
leases,  internal  and  external  newsletters, 
community  relations.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


WANTED— Live  wire  syndicate  salesman  to 
handle  sales  of  syndicated  cartoon  panel 
in  the  United  States.  Send  credentials  c/o 
Jim  Willoughby,  Masters  Agency,  3141 
Radcliffe  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 
91360. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN.  Full  or  part  time 
for  all  parts  of  U.S.  and  Canada.  (Jailing  on 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  Commis¬ 
sion  basis  providing  worthwhile,  proven 
earnings.  Non-conflicting  product  rep¬ 
resentation  acceptable.  We  are  an  estab¬ 
lished,  growing  full-service  syndicate  and 
news  service.  Box  1694.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WEB-FED  OFFSET  PRESSES 

Major  manufacturer  of  web-fed  offset 
presses  has  exceptional  opportunity  for 
the  aggressive  person  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  earn  good  income  sell¬ 
ing  capital  equipment  to  graphic  arts  and 
newspaper  industry.  Opportunity  tor 
growth  and  development,  protected  sales 
territory.  Salary  plus  incentive  and  com¬ 
pany  car  and  paid  expenses.  Send  resume 
in  strict  confidence  to; 

King  Press  Inc. 

John  Peck,  Vice  President  Sales 
Box  21 

Joplin,  Mo.  64801 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTENTION  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS: 
Publisher  or  general  manager.  Quality 
background  with  strong  experience  in  bus¬ 
iness  management  (degree  in  Business 
Administration  and  Economics),  advertis¬ 
ing  sales,  news  writing,  public  relations 
and  producing  profits.  I  can  help  your 
newspaper  and  your  community.  Solid  and 
stable  in  every  respect,  age  37.  married 
with  children.  Available  mid-December. 
Prefer  Zones  3,4,6.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER— 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
competitive  markets.  Former  ad  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  tor  challenge.  Box  1589,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  RIGHT  HAND— General 
management  or  marketing.  8  years  in 
dailies,  competitive  markets.  Strong  in  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  promotion  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  budgeting  and  cost  control.  If 
you’re  in  need  of  a  young,  degreed,  profes¬ 
sional  manager,  who  is  profit,  goal  and  re¬ 
sults  oriented,  let’s  talk!  Write  Box  1659, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERWORKED  (but  doesn’t  mind),  under¬ 
paid  (does  mind)  general  manager-editor, 
28,  of  small  weekly  in  Zone  2  seeks  spot  as 
eneral  manager  or  publisher  of  weekly  in 
one  1.  2  or  East.  7  years  experience,  5  in 
editorial.  Has  doubled  circulation  of  paper 
presently  working  for  in  6  months.  Write 
Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Publicit:y  Specialist: 

Salary  Open 

Audio  Products  Company  located  in  New  Jersey 
seeks  self-starter  with  editorial,  contact  and  or¬ 
ganizational  skills.  If  you're  team-oriented  and 
serious  about  succeeding  send  Resume  and  letter 
to; 

Box  1711, 

Edit:or  Si  Publisher 


CIRCULATOR— Available  immediately. 
Over  20  years  experience  all  phases  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  administration. 
Union  and  non-union.  College  degree,  mar¬ 
ried.  Hardworking,  aggressive  and  promot- 
able,  seek  position  with  challenge.  Box 
1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  20  years  in  management.  Up 
through  the  profession  ranks;  papers  from 
12.000  to  140.000.  morning,  evening. 
Sunday,  union  and  non-union.  First  time 
ever  listed  in  E&P.  Interested  in  size,  po¬ 
tential.  challenges.  Top  references  and  re¬ 
sume  of  accomplishments  to  serious  re¬ 
plies.  Award-winning  promoter,  little  mer¬ 
chant.  ABC.  computers,  budgets,  well  ver¬ 
sed  in  modern  mailroom.  Have  all  the  cre¬ 
dentials.  Right  age.  college,  family.  Please 
include  all  important  facts  in  first  letter. 
References  alone  will  satisfy  any  pub¬ 
lisher.  Will  consider  assistant  directorship 
on  publication  with  class  and  promise. 
Team  man.  available  first  of  '76;  sooner  if 
you  have  a  real  need.  Box  1649.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE,  over  20  years 
experience.  Strong  on  carriers,  single  copy 
sales,  service  and  collections.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1684.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  3  years  recent  ex¬ 
perience  with  small  and  medium  dailies 
wants  back  into  business.  Pro.  college, 
preps  coverage,  layout,  photo,  married, 
college  graduate.  Any  Zone.  Box  1721. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  top  job  on 
medium  or  larger  daily  in  location  suitable 
for  raising  teenage  children.  Box  1720. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUPONT 

The  DuPont  Company  didn't  like  my 
stories.  That's  because  I'm  aggressive  and 
accurate.  Want  to  leave  the  Company 
State  for  a  Boston-Minneapolis- 
Anchorage-New  York  kind  of  vibrant 
northern 'city.  Box  1719.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  COLUMNIST  with  6 
years  on  large  metro  dailies  seeks  sports  or 
general  news  post  in  Zone  1.  2.  3.  rural  or 
urban.  Box  1682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  MEDICAL  editorial  position 
wanted.  Prolific,  award-winning  writer 
editor  on  scientific,  technological,  medical 
topics  tor  laymen  and  professionals  seeks 
new  editorial  position.  Science  PhD  and  7 
years  journalism  experience,  including 
fulltime  science  magazine  reporting. 
Mainstream  journalism,  industrial  or  uni¬ 
versity  position  desired.  Zone  9.  Box  1620. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  COPY  used  to  have  immediacy, 
proximity,  consequence,  color,  back¬ 
ground  and.  on  occasion,  a  sense  of 
humor.  Somewhere  there  is  an  editor  who 
still  demands  it.  I  want  to  work  for  him. 
whatever  the  size  of  his  paper.  Box  1543. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  on  superior 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Ohio  or  Virginia.  Box 
1618.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEGAL  WRITER?  Give  recent  JD.  26.  Ivy 
BA.  managing  editor  college  daily  and  law 
school  paper  a  break  anywhere,  any  pay. 
Juris  Kaza.  217  Crafts  St..  Newton.  Mass. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  ENTERTAINMENT  wri¬ 
ter  seeks  position  with  metro  paper  or 
magazine,  any  Zone.  Combines  youth  with 
professional  experience  in  covering  TV, 
film,  theatre.  Write  Joe  Leydon,  8300  Pal¬ 
metto  i»213.  New  Orleans.  La.  70118. 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  weekly  editor, 
28.  seeks  demanding,  permanent  position 
with  large  weekly,  small  daily.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  layout  artist.  J-grad. 
Zones  1.2. 3.8,9.  Box  ITOl.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

COPY  EDITOR.  27.  with  3‘2  years  in  slot 
and  on  wire  and  city  desks  of  two  55M  • 
dailies,  seeks  responsible  jxjsition  on  small 
daily  or  quality  weekly.  Zones  8.9.  Box 
1594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  of  22.000  daily 
seeks  new  challenge;  offers  imaginative 
leadership,  wide  experience.  Box  1602. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer.  27.  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM.  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-RESEARCHER,  25.  at  na¬ 
tional  weekly  news  magazine  wants  more 
responsibility,  chance  to  write,  edit.  Con¬ 
scientious.  persistent,  dedicated  to  accu¬ 
racy  and  fairness.  Have  earned  steady 
raises  despite  recession  Journalism  BA, 
PR  experience,  strong  in  government, 
crime,  business  and  lifestyles  reporting. 
Unmarried.  Prefer  Zones  1.2, 3. 5.  Flexible, 
not  over-priced.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Box  1599.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  MAN  BAND!  Reporter,  sportswriter, 
photographer.  1 1  years  experience,  to  run 
your  weekly  show.  Prefer  Area  3.  Box 
1629.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER— Knowledgeable  but 
understandable.  Top  credentials  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  major  daily.  Will  edit.  too. 
Box  1652.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN.  26,  seeks  spot  on 
metro  daily  in  Zones  1-2  or  assistantship 
on  smaller  paper.  Now  with  50,000  AM  in 
Zone  4.  4  years  experience,  the  last  with 
VDTs.  Very  hard  worker,  conscientious.  Ex¬ 
tensive  slot  work.  Box  1671,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER  AVAILABLE.  Diversified  back¬ 
ground.  Capable  for  editorial,  reportorial 
assignments.  Willing  to  use  business  ex¬ 
perience  as  well.  Box  1657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BEAT  YOUR  COMPETITION! 
Experienced  news  pro  seeks  permanent 
spot  on  major  or  medium  sized  daily. 
Hard-hitting,  aggressive  investigative  ex¬ 
pert.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST  CLASS  WRITER  EDITOR  seeks 
room  to  breathe.  31.  now  with  major  daily. 
Want  tough  job  on  small  town  paper  in 
scenic  locale.  Money  helps,  but  right  paper 
in  right  spot  most  important.  Box  1689. 
Editor  &  Publisher 


ATTENTION:  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

The  wrong  hiring  decision  in  your  general  man¬ 
agement,  business,  advertising,  mechanical, 
circulation,  or  editorial  areas  can  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  That’s  why  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  a 
specialist  recruiting  for  newspapers. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
1  River  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60631 


EX-FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICER,  other 
foreign  affairs  background.  49;  want 
editor-writer,  article,  stringer  post  com¬ 
menting  on  international  scene  in  U  S.  or 
abroad.  Box  1662.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL 
BOX  1653,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALL  (305)  949-6436 

ART  CRITIC  — Had  it  with  neo-expres- 
sionists?  Bearded  type  seeks  challenging 
opening.  Can  review  books,  theatre,  modern 
dance.  Clips.  Zones  1.8,9.  Box  1675,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate  with  6 
months  experience  as  AP  reporter-intern 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Flardworking, 
dedicated,  reliable  will  consider  any  start, 
any  Zone.  Box  1673.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  27.  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  or  copy  desk  challenge 
sought;  15  years  experience,  now  wire 
editor.  Fast,  accurate,  hard  worker  Box 
1687.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor.  4  years 
experience,  interested  in  relocating  to  any 
Zone.  Columnist,  page  layout,  photo¬ 
graphy  for  daily-weekly  newspapers.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Clips,  resume  available.  B. 
Fahlen,  400  Jefferson,  Henderson,  Nev. 
89015. 

YOU'RE  A  METRO  daily  seeking  talented 
reporter.  I'm  a  talented  reporter  seeking 
metro  daily.  Box  1715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  JOURNALIST 

In  prestige  writing-supervisory  job  New 
York  wants  to  become  national-foreign  or 
Sunday-weekend  editor,  or  similar  on 
150,000t  paper,  all  areas  considered. 
Broad  international  news  background,  also 
covered  urban  affairs  early  60s.  MA, 
Neiman,  36.  Knowledgeable  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  arts,  American  history.  Freelance 
credits,  book  in  progress.  Box  1691.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  of  15.000  daily 
eager  to  move  up.  Now  covering  pro,  col¬ 
lege.  high  school  sports.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  good  on  profiles,  lifestyle  and 
sports,  wants  to  work  on  a  daily.  Have  sold 
lengthy  features  to  New  England's  leading 
magazine  and  Boston's  top  paper.  OK 
photographer.  Navy  journalist  experience, 
recent  public  communication  Masters.  Will 
move.  Box  1714.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR,  J-grad,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  small  or  medium 
sized  Ohio  newspaper.  I  have  covered  such 
regular  beats  as  courthouse,  sports, 
police,  school  and  council.  I'm  under  30.  a 
family  man  and  looking  for  a  job  I  can  grow 
with.  Box  1710.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


GREAT  (but  modest)  weekly  editor,  28. 
with  7  years  on  dailies,  weeklies  seeks 
Zone  2  spot  on  large  weekly  or  daily  under 
50,0(X).  Strong  in  writing,  photos,  layout. 
Box  1661.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  21,  has  covered  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  sports.  Will  receive  BS  Degree 
in  Journalism;  seeks  position  on  small  dai¬ 
ly.  large  weekly,  or  on  sports  magazine. 
Prefer  Zones  5  and  2.  Box  1706.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

23-YEAR-OLD  creative  journalist  seeks 
feature  and  or  investigative  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  on  community-minded  publication. 
Offers  professional  writing,  photography, 
editing  and  layout  experience  to  paper 
with  atmosphere  of  mutual  stimulation 
and  guidance.  Evan  Don  Kossoft.  1  Potters 
Lane,  Roslyn  Hts  ,  N  Y.  11577.  (516) 
621-7556. 

OUTSTANDING  WRITER  seeks  slot  with 
major  daily  as  columnist,  critic  or  feature 
writer.  3  years  daily  Entertainment  Editor 
(film,  TV  and  nightclub  critic),  author  of 
international  bestseller,  magazine  and 
weekly  newspaper  editor,  former  Forbes 
reporter,  filmmaker  and  photographer, 
numerous  slick  magazine  credits.  Now  in 
Florida,  but  interested  in  relocating  to 
California.  Write  tor  resume  and  clips.  Box 
1716.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


RIT  GRADUATE.  PJ  Major;  Public 
Relations.Marketing  experience;  Zone  1, 
2,  7.  8.  9.  Resume  Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  well  experienced 
in  letterpress  and  offset  printing  For 
complete  resume  and  references  write  Box 
1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


NEED  HELP?  20  years  production  experi¬ 
ence  medium  and  metro  dailies.  Conver¬ 
sion,  training,  equipment  determination 
history.  Budget  forecast.  Cost  conscious. 
Box  1639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  37,  experi¬ 
enced  with  Harris  2200s,  VDTs,  OCR. 
photocomp,  offset,  computers,  plastic 
plates.  Have  made  many  conversions.  Box 
1669.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


VERSATILE,  RELIABLE  JOURNALIST.  26, 
with  solid  experience  as  copywriter,  editor, 
designer  and  publicist,  seeks  public 
information/public  relations  position  in 
Great  Lakes  area,  especially  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


On  ‘defanging*  S.  1 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  75,^- 
page  Senate  Bill  I  which  would  rewrite 
the  I'ederal  Criminal  C'ode  and  which 
many  people  believe  would  destroy  hirst 
Amendment  rights. 

I  he  hill  has  been  called  the  "Ofl'icial 
Secrets  .Act”  but  there  is  now  hope  it  will 
be  “delanged."  as  Senator  Alan 
(  ranston  claims. 

An  ad  Ihk  committee  of  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  been  meeting  since  early 
summer  on  this  problem.  On  June  4 
counsel  for  AN  PA  presided  over  a  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  counsel  for  ,ASNK.  the 
Reporters  C'ommittee.  NN.\,  various 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups, 
broadcast  networks  and  an  association  of 
broadcast  news  directors.  ,Mso  present 
were  staff  counsel  for  Senators  Birch 
Bayh.  Phil  Halt.  Fdmund  Muskie  and 
.‘Man  Cranston. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  convinced  these 
senators  and  some  others  (if  they  were 
not  already  convinced)  of  the  dangers 
contained  in  the  proposed  bill. 

It  was  Senator  Muskie  who  blew  the 
whistle  on  the  bill  in  the  first  place.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  sent  the  measure  to  Con¬ 
gress  early  in  1 97.^  and  it  was  introduced 
as  S.  1400  on  March  2S.  Almost  a  month 
later,  .Senator  Muskie.  who  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  few  to  read  and  analyze  the 
bill,  called  it  the  “latest  attempt  to  stifle 
the  flow  of  ofl'icial  information  to  the 
public." 

Senator  Bayh  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  when  it  was  re-introduced  in 
this  session  as  S.  1.  but  he  has  changed 
his  mind.  On  Sept.  10  he  removed  his 
name  as  a  co-sponsor  and  said  he  would 
do  everything  possible  to  defeat  the  bill 
unless  certain  amendments  were 
adopted.  “These  amendments  would 
eliminate  the  many  features  which  I  con¬ 
sider  repressive  and  v  iolative  of  our  fun¬ 
damental  civil  liberties."  he  said  in  the 
Senate  Nov.  .\s  reported  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  the  next  day.  he  said: 

“Since  that  time  (Sept.  10)  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Criminal  l.aws  and  Proce¬ 
dures  has  continued  its  consideration  of 
S.  1.  I  had  hoped  that  in  its  considera¬ 
tion.  the  subcommittee  of  w  hich  I  am  not 
a  member,  would  respond  favorably  to 
the  concerns  1  expressed  and  would 
amend  S.  1  accordingly.  Regrettably,  it 
did  not. 

“On  Oct.  21.  the  subcommittee  favor¬ 
ably  reported  S.  I  to  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  without  any  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  had  outlined."  Whereupon.  Sen. 
Bayh  presented  his  amendments  to  the 
bill  (three  columns  in  the  Record)  and 
said  “unless  these  amendments  are 


adopteil.  I  will  vote  against  S.  1  .  .  . 
because  I  believe  that  if  S.  1  were 
enacted  in  the  form  approved  by  the  sub¬ 
committee.  the  state  of  our  criminal  law 
and  the  protection  of  our  civil  liberties 
would,  without  exaggeration,  recede  a 
full  century." 

.Sen.  Bayh  repeated  these  remarks  be¬ 
fore  200  lawyers  in  New  York  Nov.  14  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Practicing  l.aw  Institute 
adding  “the  bill  is  so  broadly  drafted  that 
repi>rters  attempting  to  uncover  informa¬ 
tion  about  national  defense  policies 
could  well  be  prosecuted  for  espionage.” 

Mis  amendment  specifying  lines  and 
paragraphs  “in  and  out"  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  review  here  but  we  are  told  that 
it  reflects  the  views  of  the  .Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  and  does  w  hat  it  is  intended  to  do. 

At  the  same  time.  Sen.  Cranston,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  this  subject  before 
.'\SNH  in  .April,  addressed  another  Prac¬ 
ticing  Law  Institute  in  Los  Angeles  Nov. 
7  and  said  he  and  Sen.  Hart  will  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  right  awav  to  “defang" 
S.  1. 

“We  seek  to  ‘protect  legitimate  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets 
without  threatening  to  throw  into  jail 
conscientious  federal  employes  who 
blow  the  whistle  on  wrongdoing  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  investigative  reporters  who 
report  it." 

Sen.  Cranston  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  serious  effort  to  amend  the 
bill  by  any  non-member. 

•As  instances  of  what  Cranston  and 
Hart  propose,  the  Senator  cited  a  section 
of  S  1  w  hich  would  make  a  person  guilty 
of  espionage  if  he  “communicates"  na¬ 
tional  defense  information  to  a  foreign 
power.  Hart  and  Cranston  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  that  the  word  “com¬ 
municates”  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
publishing.  They  substitute  the  word 


“transfers"  for  “communicates"  and 
their  amendments  define  “transfers"  to 
exclude  the  gathering,  preparing,  or  pub¬ 
lishing  of  information  to  the  public. 

In  contrast,  we  note  that  the  word 
“communicates"  is  included  in  some  of 
Sen.  Bayh's  amendment. 

I  he  .^merican  press  has  a  powerful 
group  working  for  it  in  the  ,Ad  Hoc 
Committee  and  it  has  the  interest  now  of 
some  powerful  Senators.  It  is  up  to 
editors  throughout  the  country  to  back 
them  up  and  give  them  support. 

• 

'Gag’  rule  debated 
in  grain  reform  bill 

I'he  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  is  considering  a  reform  bill  calling 
for  Federal  inspection  and  grading  of  ex¬ 
port  shipments,  debated,  but  postponed 
action  on  a  move  to  strike  from  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would  make  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  for  employes  of  the  Hepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  disclose  informa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  their  inspection 
duties. 

Representative  Tom  Harkin.  an  Iowa 
Democrat,  said  the  provision  “would  put 
a  chilling  effect"  on  individuals  such  as 
those  who  had  exposed  irregularities  to 
news  reporters  and  this  helped  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  present  reform  movement. 

• 

Deadline  set 
for  music  awards 

The  deadline  is  March  31.  1976,  for 
submitting  newspaper  articles  or  non¬ 
fiction  books  about  music  and/or  its 
creators  in  the  ASCAP-Deems  Taylor 
.Awards  competition,  Stanley  Adams, 
ASCAP  president  announced.  Works 
published  in  the  United  States  in  English 
during  1975  should  be  sent  to  the 
ASCAP-Deems  Taylor  Award  Commit¬ 
tee  at  1  Lincoln  Plaza.  New  York  City 
1(K)23.  There  will  be  four  awards  of  S50() 
each  for  writers  of  the  best  newspaper  or 
magazine  articles  and  for  authors  of  the 
best  books. 


If  you  want  to  diversify, 
call  us  about  the  attractive 
radio,  television  or  CATV 
properties  we’re  tuned  in  on. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.; 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)392-5671 
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Put  a  tiger 
in  your  newsroom../^ 


The  TIGER  is  Tal-Star's  T-4000  EDITORIAL  SYSTEM.  System— the  acknowledged  King  of  the  Production 

Three  of  North  America's  leading  papers  have  caged  jungle— it  provides  a  proven  and  fully  integrated  sys- 

the  TIGER  within  the  past  six  months— several  others  terns  solution  to  the  pre-press  processing  of  news  and 

have  already  set  the  trap.  advertising  copy. 

WHY?  SO... 

Because  the  T-4000  is  unquestionably  the  most  power-  if  you're  hunting  for  THE  answer  to  your  newsroom 

ful  editorial  system  available.  Because  it  is  the  only  automation  requirements,  set  your  sights  on  Tal-Star’s 

editorial  system  designed  for  industry-wide  application.  mighty  T-4000  today. 

And  because,  when  teamed  with  Tal-Star's  T-1000 

IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  CAGE-TAL-STAR  HAS  THE  TIGER. 


TAL-SIAIV 

Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Box  T-IOOO,  Princeton  junction,  N.  J.  08550 
Tel;  609  •  799-1111 


A  General  Automation  Company 


What  does  this  man 
have  in  common 
with  Ernie  Pyle? 


feelings,  hopes,  and  aspirations  — 

\  of  people.  Therefore,  as  you  prepare 

^  ^  material  for  judging,  select  your  best 

^  writing  in  1975  about  everyday  people 

■  ^  with  everyday  dreams.  The  warmth  of 

'  vour  writing,  plus  your  talent  for  telling 

^  a  storv,  will  be  other  yardsticks  used  to 

judge  your  entry. 

Judging  will  be  by  a  panel  selected  and  super¬ 
vised  by  Dr.  Richard  Gray,  Department  of 
journalism,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

No  entry  blank  is  required.  However,  material  sub¬ 
mitted  must  be  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a 
nominating  letter,  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author.  Work  published  in  magazines  or  periodi¬ 
cals  IS  not  eligible,  and  entries  become  property  of 
1  he  Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  Address  entries  to: 


1  his  man  is  William  D.  Montal- 
bano.  In  1974,  his  engaging  dis- 
patches  published  m  1  he  Miami 

Herald  made  him  the  latest  m  a  distin-  A  a 

guished  line  of  newspapermen  and  women 
to  win  top  prize  m  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Awards.  He  won  $  1  000  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

Who  will  win  197  5  honors  for  newsj^aper 
writing  that  most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  great  World  W  ar  11  reporter  and 
human  interest  columnist?  W  ill  you? 

Sponsored  annually  hy  1  he  Scripps-Howard 
boundation,  there  will  again  be  a  first  prize  of  $  1  000 
and  plaque.  A  second  prize  of  $500  and  certificate 
will  also  be  awarded.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
January  1  5. 

Ernie  Pvle  wrote  with  an  eve  toward  the 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


23rd  Annual  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Awards 


